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No. 

This is a small and apparently unprotected word, occupying 
a somewhat exposed position; but it is upborne by indisputable 
truth. 

If another answer is possible, if good teaching can be done under 
present conditions, it is passing strange that so few teachers have 
found out how to do it; that English composition teachers as a - 
class, if judged by criticism that is becoming more and more fre- 
quent, are so abnormally inefficient. For every year the complaints 
become louder that the investment in English teaching yields 
but a small fraction of the desired returns. Every year teachers . 
resign, break down, perhaps become permanently invalided, 
having sacrificed ambition, health, and in not a few instances even 
life, in the struggle to do all the work expected of them. Every 
year thousands of pupils drift through the schools, half-cared for 
in English classes where they should have constant and encour- 
aging personal attention, and neglected in other classes where their 
English should be watched over at least incidentally, to emerge 
in a more or less damaged linguistic condition, incapable of meet- 
ing satisfactorily the simplest practical demand upon their powers 
of expression. Much money is spent, valuable teachers are worn 
out at an inhumanly rapid rate, and results are inadequate or 
wholly lacking. From any point oi view—that of taxpayer, 
teacher, or pupil—such a situation is intolerable. 

1 For reference to the data upon which this article is based, see general note at 


end. 
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But every English composition teacher knows what is wrong; 
and every such teacher always has known. Perhaps every such 
teacher, at some time in his more or less brief career, has under- 
taken to explain the matter to someone in authority; perhaps to 
be told that it is all really too bad, but that nothing can be done. 
Perhaps not much can be done; but at least certain facts can be 
made public, and with the facts the pathetically simple explanation. 

A single statement will explain the fundamental trouble. Not 
very many years ago, when effort was made to apply the principle 
that pupils should learn to write by writing, English composition, 
previously known as rhetoric, became ostensibly a laboratory 
subject, but without any material addition to the personnel of its 
teaching force; there was merely a gratuitous increase in the labor 
of teachers who were already doing full duty. 

Teachers as individuals protested and have continued to pro- 
test, but no protest has hitherto availed. Probably no other 
laboratory subject has ever been introduced into any school till 
space enough and apparatus enough and teachers enough had been 
provided to insure to each pupil that degree of individual atten- 
tion necessary to his individual development. Rut the laboratory 
teaching of English during all these years has had so little pro- 
vision made for it that it has been, for the most part, little more 
than a travesty. 

While victims of public ignorance and carelessness are at work 
in one room of a modern school, across the hall there is likely to 
be a laboratory in science or manual training. There the instructor 
spends long hours, but the student capacity of his room is limited; 
his work affords variety and opportunity to carry on personal 
investigation by the side of or with the aid of his pupils; and 
when his scheduled hours are ended his day’s work is done; he 
retains opportunity for broad preparation, for personal scholar- 
ship, and even for relaxation. Because his department is equipped 
according to its demonstrable need, scientifically ascertained, and 
not according to a tradition that is almost prehistoric, his work 
succeeds, and his salary increases; while it may be that he in his 
uncomprehending heart fails to pity his unlucky colleague across 
the hall, whose laboratory hours, because the work may be “done 
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at home,” have no schedule limit, but may and often do extend 
from sunrise to midnight, for six and seven days in the week. 

Yet the actual needs of a composition teacher, scientifically 
ascertained, are almost insignificant compared with those of any 
other laboratory teacher having an equal number of pupils. He 
needs no special building, and no apparatus save such as should 
be in the school library and in its lecture-room equipment, but 
merely time—time to come into direct personal touch with each 
member of his classes. Since, then, the total available supply of 
time is even more limited than is the total supply of space avail- 
able for scientific laboratories, the proper course in English com- 
position as in science is to determine the proper number of pupils 
for a single teacher, according to the demand that each pupil 
makes upon that total supply. 

If it be assumed that English is of sufficient importance to 
justify making adequate provision for it, that the opportunity 
to take it shall be open to all students, and that, in English com- 
position teaching, actual individual practice in speaking and 
writing is necessary, we must next inquire what sort of practice 
is desirable, and how much time it takes to get desired results. 
Here experience must indicate the answer. Its answer is that 
training must include both oral and written practice in equal 
proportion; it defines the minimum and the average of written 
practice necessary, and the corresponding minimum and average 
of necessary time. It then ascertains the physical and psycho- 
logical limits of an instructor’s strength when engaged in the work, 
and so determines by a simple computation the maximum and 
the average number of pupils that he can train effectively within 
those limits. It then finds that while the time required for effective 
oral training seems rather greater than for written training, the 
mental and physical burden of the oral work is commonly less; so 
that if a teacher should make use of either to the exclusion of the 
other, his choice would not make a material difference in the number 
of pupils he should have. Hence to find the right number for one. 
sort of practice is in effect to find it for the other also. 

Approaching the problem then from the familiar side of theme 
writing, and assuming suitable conditions and a minimum require- 
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ment in written work, experience shows that the corresponding 
maximum number of pupils consonant with efficiency for a single 
teacher in secondary schools should not exceed eighty, and in a 
college freshman class sixty; and that the proper average number 
for average needs and conditions as they exist at present is for 
secondary schools about fifty and for colleges about thirty-five." 

Investigation then shows that, under the conditions actually 
existing, the average number of pupils assigned to a single teacher 
exceeds the stated maximum by more than 60 per cent, and the 
stated proper average by more than 160 per cent. That is to say, 
in the average of all schools under present conditions, composition 
teachers have from two and a half to three times as many pupils 
as they should; and this means not only a corresponding depre- 
ciation of the value of their output, and a corresponding enormous 
waste of money, but it is subjecting such teachers, if they make 
endeavor to prevent such depreciation and waste, to a physical 
and mental strain that is two and a half times the ascertained 
limit of endurance. Moreover, investigation indicates further that 
while teachers of other subjects are often in particular cases 
weighted beyond the limit of efficiency, and that in some subjects 
the average is above that limit,? the most nerve- and brain- 
exhausting part of an English teacher’s duty, his theme reading, 
may be from two to five or six times as great as any similar duty 
of other teachers. Because of this, the average of the total labor 
devolving upon English composition teachers is apparently between 
50 and 100 per cent more than the average total of that of any other 
class of teachers whatever. 

These, in substance, are some of the facts which show good com- 
position teaching to be impossible under present conditions; and 
the more essential of these facts have received, since the prelimi- 
nary publication of them a few months ago, corroboration that is 
apparently more than sufficient to place them beyond the possi- 

tIn complete accordance with these results was the proposition made by the 
English department and the president of one of the largest colleges in the United 
States to secure the maximum of efficiency in English composition by making twenty- 
five students the limit for a single instructor. 

2 See address of Chairman Fossler, Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (March, 1911), pp. lxxiv—xcvi. 
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bility of dispute. Yet in time past, when English teachers have 
stated these facts to educational authorities, they have not 
infrequently been called incompetent, ignorant, or even untruth- 
ful; while more often and perhaps more recently they have been 
assured that these matters, while possibly true, are after all 
unimportant and irrelevant; that they have no bearing upon the 
situation, or that they have nothing to do with the real problems 
of English teaching. 

But investigation shows that there are few schools in the entire 
country in which these facts are not directly responsible for admit- 
ted lack of efficiency. A large proportion of English composition 
teachers labor under conditions which make their work a farce 
if not a tragedy. An occasional administrator who does recog- 
nize the nature of the situation may assure them that they are not 
held responsible for more than is ‘‘reasonable under the circum- 
stances’’; but public opinion and public criticism enter to this state- 
ment an effective denial. The public does not know anything about 
the circumstances, but it does seem to know that it pays for some- 
thing that for some reason it is not receiving; and the teacher is 
not usually in a position to escape either the blame or the penalty. 

Of course the general averages stated cannot be accepted as 
defining the conditions of any particular school; it is necessary 
and also easy for each school to investigate its own conditions for 
itself. But the school that is so fortunate as not to be subject to 
criticism for unsatisfactory English teaching or for killing its 
English teachers, or both, is probably not a school governed by a 
board or set of officers that, presumably regarding these averages 
as incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial, or the making of them 
as meddling, keep their heads in the sand, and, when requested 
to make investigation, refuse the request. Many a school officer 
has given these matters attention, possibly for the first time, 
within the last few months; some have found conditions more or 
less satisfactory, some have found otherwise; and the word that 
these have used more often than any other to designate what they: 
have found is the word ‘‘appalling.”” Of course other things are 


*See report to the Association of High-School Teachers of English of New York 
City, October, 1905. 
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necessary in teaching besides time; good teachers and right prin- 
ciples and methods also count; but to require the best workman, 
even with the best tools, to finish an assigned task in one-half or 
one-third of the necessary time is to spoil'the work or the workman 
or both; that the results should be appalling is inevitable. 

If such are some of the present conditions of English composi- 
tion teaching, what then can be done? Clearly there must first 
be complete publicity and universal recognition of these elementary 
and elemental facts. Then public opinion must determine whether 
to continue these conditions, or to give up the attempt to teach 
the subject, or to teach it to a limited number only, or to provide 
adequately for teaching it to everybody. Presumably there is 
among these but one choice possible. 

If in practical business affairs an investment fails to bring 
desired results, the common practice is to ascertain whether those 
results will justify an increase of the investment sufficient to 
insure obtaining them, or whether the business shall be discon- 
tinued. This is precisely the nature of the English situation. 

In pro rata teaching cost and in equipment cost, English is one 
of the less expensive subjects in the school curriculum. Because 
the number of its students exceeds that of any other subject, its 
total cost is high; but the public seems willing to pay as high and 
relatively much higher to conserve the interests of a less number 
of pupils in certain other subjects, because these subjects, it is 
said, have a bearing upon their industrial and economic future. 

Then is or is not training in English expression necessary to 
a successful industrial and business future? For years the answer 
to this question has been in theory, without dispute, an affirmative 
one, yet no effort has been made to determine scientifically the 
necessary cost; it has perhaps been guessed at, or the English 
budget has been fixed according to convenience after other things 
were provided for. 

Whatever the cost may be, the decision of public opinion is 
hardly in doubt. While the minimum change consonant with 
favorable conditions might increase the cost of English teaching 
from 60 to 75 per cent, and an immediate and complete change 
to ideal conditions might double that estimate, the cost of other 
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equipment would not increase, and even these high figures are 
not prohibitive in relation to the cost of other and less essential 
subjects, and in view of the number of English pupils. Again, 
this cost can eventually be somewhat reduced by wise management. 
For, if high efficiency be paid for and established at the beginning 
of the educational process, that is, in the primary schools, it will, 
when secured, operate automatically to bring about high efficiency 
in the secondary schools, even with their present teaching force, 
because of the improvement in the material furnished them; and 
indeed it will go far to terminate an unprofitable dispute, and 
render unnecessary any English composition requirement in 
colleges. Again, co-operation of all teachers in all departments 
at all times with the training in English will also operate to reduce 
the total cost of English, when such co-operation is secured. 

Still, as there must always be enough English teachers to teach 
English, the investment in it must be increased. Or else, if effi- 
ciency in English teaching must be given up as unattainable, the 
only course that is fair to all, however undesirable otherwise, is 
to make definite announcement of the fact. Let it be known 
either that instruction in English is provided for a limited number 
of pupils only and that others must go without; or else that train- 
ing in English, such as it is, while open to all, is inferior because the 
schools cannot afford to pay for more than 40 per cent of the instruc- 
tion necessary to teach it properly, and because it is not fair to ask or 
expect English instructors to furnish the rest at their own expense; 
let it be known that, as school boards and officers have been saying 
privately for years, it is “‘too bad, but it cannot be helped.” 

But public opinion, when fully informed, is likely to say some- 
thing very different; and it seems well worth while to make every 
possible effort to enlighten it. Hence the extended campaign, 
explained below, of which this article is a part; a movement not 
simply to make good composition teaching possible, but to improve 
the efficiency of all teaching of all subjects by substituting accurate 
collection of all possible data, and trustworthy inference there-. 
from, for that ignorant or careless dependence upon tradition and 
the merest guesswork that still now and then makes itself felt in 
other educational matters than the teaching of English composition. 
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GENERAL NOTE 

Moved by common knowledge of the circumstances recited in the preced- 
ing article and the failure of various attempts to obtain relief, the English 
Section of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association in 1909 
appointed a committee to gather certain data bearing upon the general situa- 
tion with a view to general publicity. The committee made a preliminary 
report in December of 1910, and was instructed to publish the results already 
arrived at and to request further data for a final report. 

Without funds, through various educational agencies, the committee 
secured publication and distribution of the preliminary report in seven states 
—Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Michigan, and Wisconsin— 
to the number of twelve thousand copies, including copies sent out on order, 
at cost, by the Graduate Magazine Press, University of Kansas. Replies 
received unanimously corroborate every detail of the report, with the quali- 
fication that the report is conservative, as it was intended to be—that it 
understates the seriousness of the matters under consideration. 

But the accompanying requests for further information as to cost and 
labor met with such slight response that the committee found it necessary to 
follow up the twelve thousand copies with hundreds of personal letters, and 
with personal requests presented to bodies of teachers at annual gatherings. 
These supplementary efforts brought better returns, but still limited in number, 
because the new questions required for full answer the co-operation of school 
officers and of departments other than English; and this co-operation was very 
often refused. Meanwhile the general inquiry was indorsed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English as of the first importance at the present time; 
and as shown elsewhere in this number of the Journal, the Council is aiding 
the committee to the utmost extent of its resources. 

Before this number appears, the results thus far obtained, though not so 
complete as is desirable, will have been submitted to the Modern Language 
Association; but there still remains, before publication, an opportunity to 
make them fully adequate. State educational agencies will be requested to 
make the gathering of essential data of teaching cost and efficiency a part of 
their regular duty; but returns from that source cannot be had for at least 
two years, while a little present help from friends of the movement will make 
the final report of this committee sufficiently conclusive, and available for 
immediate and effective use everywhere. 

To this end a blank form is inclosed in which general questions give place 
to a specific tabular statement of points involved. Few will be able to fill 
this blank completely, and in many cases, for reasons already stated, almost 
no information can be had. But every detail that can be given, whatever 
must be omitted, will be of exceptional value, because this part of the investi- 
gation is at a stage at which even a comparatively small number of additional 
replies will establish the practical certitude of the results. 

Hence as matter of personal interest and consequence as well as urgency, 
all readers of this statement are asked to send to the committee upon the 
inclosed blank with the least possible delay as much of the information there 
asked for as is obtainable; and if none can be had, to state the fact and the 


_reason—no names of persons or schools to be made public by the committee 


under any circumstances. The committee has reason to believe that the 
results of this timely aid at what seems a pivotal moment will pay for the 
friendly effort a thousand fold, and pay quickly. 


t Copies may still be had on order; rate, ten dollars a thousand, single copies, 
five cents, postpaid. 
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THE AIM OF THE ENGLISH COURSE 


W. D. LEWIS 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


The methods and content of our course in English ought to 
depend upon our answer to the fundamental question, What is the 
aim of this course? Possibly there would be a somewhat general 
agreement that our aim is, first, to secure power in oral and written 
expression; second, to develop a discriminating taste for literature; 
third, to secure some loving acquaintance with the best literature. 

Does our course in English as administered at present achieve 
these ends ? 

1. Does it secure on the part of our pupils power in oral and 
written expression? We find an answer to this question in the 
chorus of complaints from the colleges and the business men to 
whom our students go at the end of the high-school course. We 
find, for instance, that Harvard University thinks it necessary to 
send out to the schools a pamphlet stating the most flagrant errors 
in English among its Freshmen. Everywhere the answer is the 
same. The colleges cannot sufficiently condemn our product so 
far as its training in English is concerned. Business men tell us 
that our graduates cannot write a decent letter, that they are unable 
to spell and punctuate acceptably; in short, their anathemas are 
fully as vigorous as are those of the colleges. 

It is altogether possible that both colleges and business men have 
failed to take into account some elements of the problem, such as 
our immense numbers and the large proportion of pupils from a 
home environment of foreign languages and street slang, but in spite 
of this we must admit that much is to be desired in our results in 
English composition. When we reflect that in addition to the 
discipline of the English classes nearly all of the pupils have had 
Latin and one modern foreign language, the case against our pres- 
ent course is materially strengthened. 
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2. Does our present practice develop a discriminating taste for 
literature? Up to date the answers to this question have been 
almost entirely empirical. An answer could be secured in the most 
scientific way if we could ascertain how many of our graduates 
re-read the literature studied in high school or have enough interest 
aroused by those books to cause them to read other books by the 
same author. Until an answer is secured in this way we shall be 
obliged to depend on mere guesses. 

3. The answer to the third question is likewise one which can 
be given only as a matter of opinion. Some acquaintance with 
good literature our graduates certainly have; a loving acquaintance 
at best is probably rare. The writer’s opinion that we are failing 
to develop either a discriminating taste or a love for the best in 
literature rests largely on an experiment followed for some years as 
head of a department of English in a high school. The English 
course was that prescribed by the Regents of New York State, 
which is practically determined by the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. For 
several years the pupils of the graduating classes were asked to 
write unsigned papers, answering somewhat detailed questions on 
the course. The papers were written with the most emphatic 
assurance that no individual would ever be held accountable for 
the views expressed, and indeed that there would not be the slightest 
effort made to discover who wrote any answer or made any sug- 
gestion. The result of this investigation showed clearly that when 
literature was studied with the minuteness necessary for detailed 
answers on matters of allusion, structure, comparison, and style, 
the pupils almost invariably left the book with disgust and with a 
determination never to touch it again. On the other hand, books 
that were read less thoroughly for their broader relation to human 
life aroused great enthusiasm on the part of the students. To be 
explicit, a play of Shakespeare’s studied with constant reference to 
voluminous notes, with careful analysis of the structure of the plot, 
with close study of the obsolete words and of all allusions to matters 
of contemporary history and custom, was so embalmed that the 
students never wished to look at it again. The same play, handled 
by a teacher who was herself a splendid reader and who emphasized 
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the dramatic interest, was read and re-read voluntarily by the 
pupils. Many of them testified that without making any particular 
effort to do so, they found that they had memorized considerable 
portions of the play, that quotations came to them readily as called 
forth by occasions in their own lives, and that an interest had been 
aroused which had led them to read and to attend other plays. 

Possibly my own conclusions as to the answers to questions 2 
and 3 have been drawn from insufficient data and from tempera- 
mental bent. The answers are given with the full consciousness 
that they are not scientific; they are at least strong evidence that 
we have not in our courses in English developed either discrimina- 
tion or love for the best in literature. 

Have we aimed at the wrong thing? Whatever may be our 
theory as to the reason for teaching literature, we have, consciously 
or unconsciously, taught for knowledge rather than for power. 
The reason for this is perfectly clear when we consider the history 
of English teaching in the high schools for the last twenty years. 
At the beginning of this period the study of English literature meant 
literary biography, periods of literary history, lists of books, and 
the characteristics of style of the various authors. Little or nothing 
of the author’s work was really read. In other words, ‘‘ English 
Literature” was a knowledge subject. It was considered that a 
cultured person must know about authors. 

The study of the English classics was begun on the same theory, 
which we must admit was somewhat saner when applied to the 
classic itself than when applied merely to the life of the author. 
The teachers of literature for the most part had been trained in the 
ancient classics, and they applied in their teaching of literature the 
same methods of minute dissection with which they had treated 
Homer and Virgil. When knowledge of the English classics was 
made a part of the entrance requirements of colleges, the examina- 
tion set a pace which could be kept up only by the same careful 
study. Thus we have dissected the rose only to find that the scent 
has vanished. : 

Our training in composition began with long themes, largely 
reproductions of the classics read. This was natural, as it was only 
a step from the writing of translations from a foreign language into 
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English to the writing of translations of great literature into the 
poverty-stricken vocabulary of the high-school pupil. If any 
poison were lacking to complete the destruction of a lurking 
fondness for our glorious literature, the composition class furnished 
it. It was not an anaesthetic either. The written theme was a 
nightmare to the pupil and a night-grind to the teacher. Worst 
of all it served little use as a training in composition, for it was an 
effort to do something that the pupil had no desire to do and 
knew very well he would never have to do except as a school task. 

A frank recognition of our fundamental aim in teaching literature 
will revolutionize our methods. In the first place, our choice of 
books will be determined, not on the basis of a complete survey of 
the field of literature, but by the tastes and abilities of the boys and 
girls at the given stage of their progress. We shall not require 
them to amble along on Chaucer’s palfrey, bored by the Clerk, the 
Squire, and the Nonne Preeste, when they are at home in the 
camps of outlaws and the cabins of buccaneers. We shall discard 
epochs and classifications and seek always the best that will appeal 
to the interests of the class. We shall conform to the doctrine that 
education is the process of developing the child from what he is to 
what he ought to be rather than to our recent practice of leading 
him from where he isn’t to where he doesn’t want to go. 

On this principle our choice of literature will be much broader 
than might be supposed, because our method will be so changed 
that much that has seemed impossible will be found most interesting. 
For example, we shall read Scott much as we who were not taught 
the English classics read him. The teacher will hasten over the 
first thirty to sixty pages, get the class fairly absorbed in the story, 
and then—GET OUT OF THE WAY. She will not assign “the next 
chapter,” she certainly will not take the time of twenty-five 
recitations to drag under her pedantic arc light every rainbow 
tint of the story by the “what next”? method, she will not exact 
themes on Rebecca’s lacerated affections or Friar Tuck’s bibulous 
lucubrations. She will give Scott a chance, and incidentally her 
pupils will read about five times as much and like it more than five 
times as well. By thus directing the tastes the right way, the 
reading mania, which seems to be a pretty general phenomenon of 
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adolescence, may be made to contribute to the literary culture and 
to the intellectual resourcefulness of later years. 

When the attitude of the class toward the school literature is 
thus revolutionized, the teacher can approach more difficult books 
with assurance. Literature of varied types can be discovered to 
the class. More and more of the technical difficulties will be 
solved because of the intelligent curiosity of the pupils. Thus a 
four years’ course will eventuate not only in a greater knowledge, 
but also in a discriminating taste that will be rich in its promise 
of literary culture. 

Possibly our progress in teaching composition has been greater 
than in teaching literature. The disheartening process of challen- 
ging comparison between our pupils’ feeble efforts and the master- 
pieces we are violating by an impious and unnatural effort at 
reproduction is happily becoming less common. We are seeing 
the problem more clearly and are assigning themes from the daily 
lives of the pupils, only insisting that in their efforts they make us 
and their fellows see and hear and feel and think with them. Our 
standards are not Shakespeare, Macaulay, or Emerson, but Mary 
Jones, who is the best writer in the class. True, Shakespeare et al. 
must affect the writing of the pupils, but their influence, if it is to 
be worth anything, must be unconscious. 

We are using less red ink, too, to the infinite improvement of our 
eyesight and our tempers. Some of us saw our laboriously anno- 
tated themes cast indifferently into the waste basket, and took the 
hint; some with “ingrowing consciences’? continued to plod our 
weary way to the waiting midnight lamp and the red ink bottle; 
some would hurl the rubicund missile at the heretic who questions 
the divinity of the god of things as they are. Cheer up, sister; 
soon you can be happy though—a teacher of English. 

What shall we do? Let’s make our theme assignments as short 
as possible, teach one thing at a time, hammer on that, have a 
great deal of work in class, go around while the work is being done 
as the teacher of science does in the laboratory, on stated days 
have the class time used as a study period while we give con- 
ferences, see as many pupils for conference as we can at off hours 
and before and after school, have other days for pupils to read their 
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themes in class for criticism and comment by pupils and teacher, 
hold up the best as a model and send the rest home to endeavor to 
do as well; then use the time we formerly spent in red-inking 
themes for anything from vaudeville to a Browning club. 

It has recently occurred spontaneously to a considerable number 
of people that live inhabitants of our terraqueous void are apt to 
talk more than they write—in fact, that everyone talks a good deal 
every day and that comparatively few write at all. At the same 
time the “gross materialist,” “the time servers,’ the “almighty- 
dollar educationists’’ have suggested that a man’s success in life is 
apt to depend very largely on his address and conversation. By 
this process we have another of those pestiferous disturbances of 
the good old days of classico-mathematical ‘culture’”—another 
‘fad and frill,” called oral expression. Go to, then. What shall 
we say to this intruder? Shall we not say: Come in, youngster; 
you may be another camel’s nose in the Tory educational tent, 
but the practical subjects have the call, and we shall be branded 
as “‘stand-patters”’ if we do not give you a cordial reception? The 
result will be, I suppose, that we shall have to use some of our 
valuable time in which we might be increasing the net total of Latin 
and algebra in the world, drilling on such perfectly uncultural and 
unacademic attainments as good articulation, distinct enunciation, 
correct emphasis, inflection, pitch, coloring, tone, etc., in giving 
expression to literature and to daily speech. 

Can we forget tradition and attack our problem de novo? Can 
we agree that the aims of our course are power in oral and written 
expression, discriminating taste for literature, loving acquaintance 
with the best literature? Can we test our selection of books and 
our method of treatment by these ends and these alone? Can we, 
in other words, study our problem on its merits and apply ordinary 
business sense to finding the solution ? 


THE SCHOOL AND CURRENT FICTION’ 


HERBERT BATES 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The question as I understand it is this: What can the fiction 
of the day do for our students in the high school? What good 
can they get from it? What good are they actually getting? 
What benefits are they missing? And, most important of all, 
what are we to do about it? What use, in short, are we who 
educate to make of this potent instrument of education ? 

By current fiction, I mean two things: first, the stories acces- 
sible through current magazines; secondly, novels and collections 
of short stories available in book form. I shall, however, regard 
as a current novel any novel that is running at large where the 
pupil may find it. He knows nothing about its date. All he asks 
is that it look young. Ulysses asked no questions about the age 
of Calypso. I will read, in this connection, a boy’s list of the 
books that he has liked: “Barbour’s books, Dudley’s books, 
Shakspere’s books, Dickens’ books, Ellis’s books, Castlemon’s 
books.” He rises, you observe, above any petty provincialism 
of time. To him all good books are contemporary. 

Current fiction, then, includes all magazines recently issued and 
all novels that are at present accessible to the ordinary reader. 
And the first question for us to answer is, What good can a student 
get from reading these? I feel no hesitation in saying that from 
the right fiction he may derive almost as much philosophy, quite 
as much inspiration, as from any other source whatever. From 
all fiction, except a small residue, he may draw some benefit. In 
its humblest function, a good story gives rest, recreation, and 
entertainment. In its highest, it gives an interpretation of life, 
a sense of the author’s answer to the eternal question, “What is 
worth while?”’ This philosophy, this sense of the significance of 

* Read before the New York State Association of Teachers of English, November, 
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life that underlies all the greatest fiction, is as important in its 
influence upon the shaping of character as the advice of father or 
mother or the counsel of any preacher. It is often far more impor- 
tant. To measure its influence, we have only to recall how far 
our own relation to life has been shaped by the novels we have 
read. Here, then, can we but use it, lies ready to our hand a 
mighty instrument for good. 

I do not mean that at the outset young readers care for fiction 
of the moralizing type. All fiction, however, even the boy’s story 
of adventure, has its value. Love of stories of adventure is an 
essential part of boy nature. It is a need that results from the 
uneventfulness of sheltered lives. The bad man of a western 
mining town seldom read a dime novel. He didn’t need to. If 
he wanted excitement, he had only to steal a horse or call another 
man a liar. We, of a modern town or city, missing adventure in 
real life, seek it in fiction. Of course this may become indulgence, 
even dissipation. In such a case games and sports may afford an 
alternative outlet; but they merely reduce the need, and any 
human boy still calls for stories of action. These stories, however 
limited their message, seldom fail to teach and even to inspire. 
The young hero is one who bears pain calmly, who faces danger 
with resolution, who dares death unflinchingly, who helps the 
weak and puts down the oppressor. He has not a little in common, | 
after all, with Lancelot and Galahad. 

The moral qualities of even the sensational juvenile story— 
though they may be only the moral qualities of the Red Indian— 
are still moral qualities. The good qualities of the desperado, the 
pirate leader, the detective who tracks the criminal may be only 
a part, a small part of character, but they are at least a part, and 
are that part which—by Nature’s plan—is built first. 

Even the adventure story, then, does some good. It can play 
its part not only in entertainment, but even, within its limits, in 
developing manhood, and it leads, if we make it so lead, to books 
that will do far more, that will shape worthy ideals of life and 
character. So much fiction may do. It remains to see what it is 
actually doing and to consider what we can do to further its work. 

What I shall say about the actual reading of students is based 
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upon a number of lists—about two hundred—in which students 
have set down the novels they have read within the year, and the 
magazines they read habitually. 

Several facts stand out at first sight: Many students read a 
bewilderingly large number of novels; some students read no novels 
at all—read no magazines, not even daily papers. Some show a most 
amazing variety in what they read. Tosome extent these facts are to 
be traced to differences in personality and mentalendowment. Toa 
greater degree they are traceable to circumstance. Some pupils come 
from reading homes, others from homes where books are unknewn. 
One has a mother who has read Scott and Dickens aloud to him. 
Another’s mother wants to know, probably in dialect, why he 
wastes his time on such foolishness. Now the best way to learn 
to like good literature is to have parents who like it and help one to 
like it. Failing of this, the best way is to fall under the right 
teachers. Our problem is how, in the case of the pupils under our 
charge, we are to fill this parental responsibility. How are we to 
teach them to like what it is best for them to like? How are we 
to overcome the force of circumstances ? 

Our first opportunity lies in the ordinary routine of the class- 
room—in the teaching of the fiction required in school. We 
might, by means of these works, train the student to like good 
novels. Instead we often turn him against them. The fault is 
in the way we teach. 

In the first place we are inclined to analyze and study structure. 
We go into motives and obstacles and climaxes—as if our object 
were to develop future novelists and not merely to train future 
readers. Our second mistake is that we expect a boy or girl 
reading a story to remember more about it than an interested 
reader naturally will. When we read for pleasure, we do not read 
in order to remember. Conversely, when we read in order to 
remember, we read without pleasure. When I read a magazine 
story because I like it, I remember certain things—the atmosphere 
of the whole, the chief action of the story, the behavior and per-. 
sonality of some of the actors. But I feel quite sure that I could 
not answer correctly the questions that a very precise teacher, 
who has taught that book for five years, might, with the textbook 
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open before her, devise for my confusion. It is easy to see why 
the student, with the fear of questions ever before him, cannot 
really enjoy what he reads. 

The result of this distaste extends beyond the books studied. 
For these novels set for reading are put before the boy as samples. 
They are meant to tempt, to show how alluring good fiction is. 
The way to make a pupil read Dickens after he leaves school is to 
make him like the novel of Dickens he reads in school—to make 
him enjoy it so much that he will, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 
You cannot make him like it by cross-questioning him about it 
and marking his answers. If Romeo had had to pass an exami- 
nation upon Juliet, he would have fled the sight of her. 

The task of luring a wild and untamed young person to like 
good novels is difficult. You can’t say, ‘Enjoy this or I'll box 
your ears.’”’ You must coax and be diplomatic, and so lead him, 
bit by bat, into liking what is best for him. We have opened good 
literature to him only when we have got him to the point where he 
seeks it of his own accord. 

Have we accomplished this? Have we done anything in this 
direction? Out of our class of thirty, ten boys, as a result of home 
training, come to us liking good fiction. Twenty have no idea 
how to enjoy a novel of the type we set before them. Do we show 
these twenty how to enjoy it? Or do we merely see that they 
read it? How many of these twenty leave us better able to enjoy 
a good novel than when they come to us? There is the measure 
of our success. 

Here, then, lies part of our task, the part that lies within the 
range of our everyday teaching. There is, however, another part, 
the part that lies outside the required reading, the part that con- 
cerns us as friends and advisers of the pupils whose future—so far 
as taste for reading goes—lies largely in our hands. 

Let us analyze the problem before us. Our pupils, roughly 
classified, fall into several groups. First comes the boy who reads 
no novels. Possibly he merely needs awakening. Possibly the 
talk of the other boys and their example will arouse him. Fre- 
quently, however, he is of the latest type developed by our remark- 
able civilization, the type that, with the help of certain daily 
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papers, is reverting into the mental state of picture-writing savages. 
With moving pictures and the comic series-pictures of the daily 
paper, he is ceasing to care about reading. Why bother to con- 
struct mental images from descriptions, when he can have real 
pictures directly before his eyes? If he reads, he reads only 
headlines, or the inscriptions that explain the antics of A. Mutt 
or Babbling Bess. Why read the Tale of Two Cities or the Vicar 
of Wakefield, when he can sit back and see it all without effort in a 
moving picture show ? 

He is our hardest problem—so hard a problem that I feel that 
when the grammar school has given him up and left him helpless 
upon our doorsteps, there is little hope for him. The only chance 
is in getting him to like some of the novels studied in class, or even 
easier and more attractive ones privately recommended. There 
must be some little spark of possible interest, and the right book 
may rouse it. 

This class is small—in the high school. The really large class 
is made up of those who are impatient of more words than will 
just convey the action. The reader of this class wants juveniles 
and stories of sensational adventure, of pirates, burglars, and 
desperadoes. There must be “something doing” in every para- 
graph. We must show him that he is not really getting what he 
wants. The books that he likes are not good in their kind. The 
action is lively, but not real. The characters get no grip. Even 
the ‘‘sanguine credulity of youth” begins at the age of fourteen 
to have its doubts about Alger’s boy heroes. All we need to do 
is to lead the boy on to something bettter. Show him good stories 
of action—action that is plausible, that fits the actors, that is 
presented so that it takes hold of one. Show him such stories as 
this, and he will forsake Alger and Henty—even Diamond Dick 
and Nick Carter, to follow where you lead. 

As I have said before, athletics or out-door sports will reduce 
an abnormal appetite for tales of adventure. Of this antidote, 
every wise school makes use. The boy’s appetite, reduced in 
violence, will have a chance to become more discriminating. Show 
him good fiction and he will forsake rubbish. A dog that is well 
fed at home will not eat out of garbage pails. The thing for us 
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to do is to compile a list of good stories, stories full of action. Let 
it be a royal list. Let it contain stories old and new, Doyle, 
Dumas, Kipling, Morgan, Robertson, Marryat, Clark Russell, 
Lover, Lever, Bullen, Connolly, Stevenson, Beach, Jules Verne, 
Sienkiewicz, Jack London—all the men who, with a bit of the boy 
in them, have told compellingly of deeds on land and sea. It 
mustn’t limit itself to the big men. It must include all who tell 
their stories well, no matter if there are dozens of teachers of 
English who have never heard of them. At the right stage, the 
better juvenile writers—Trowbridge and Brooks, for instance— 
will serve their purpose. 

From these it is easy to lead into literature more serious and 
more significant. We can lead from Dumas to Victor Hugo, from 
Monte Cristo to Les Misérables. It isn’t necessary that the boy 
give up his taste for the story of event—some boys never do till 
they die of old age. We should merely build upon it a super- 
structure of more thoughtful reading. 

I have said so far little of girls. Some girls, from the point of 
view of literary training, are like boys. In any event, the case 
of the girl is analogous. Sometimes, she too likes adventure 
stories. Perhaps she envies the adventures, perhaps she merely 
admires the heroism of the man who undergoes them—and wishes 
she knew a boy like him. Usually she wants a love story. The boy 
puts up with it as a necessary explanation of “why they fought.” 
To her it may be the center of interest. Both boy and girl demand 
a happy ending, though he is content to have the story stop when 
the hero’s sword goes through the villain’s heart. She wants 
wedding bells. His lowest depth is Diamond Dick, hers is Laura 
Jean Libby. As for her possible taste for Marie Corelli and other 
effusive geniuses, that is merely another symptom of youth. Let 
it take its course. We are absurdly afraid that our young people 
will develop a taste for ‘‘fine writing.’”’ Since our college professors 
rebuked it in us, we, forgetting that we are not college professors, 
censure it in these younger people in whom it is perfectly normal. 
Without it, they would lack what makes youth. 

In our present society, the girl of the high-school age gets 
little wholesome outlet in games. Home life and so-called “social 
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life’? may, however, furnish a substitute of a sort, and, as in the 
case of a boy, one can point the way to really good stories—stories 
of healthy romance and wholesome sentiment. There are the 
Rebecca books and Emmy Lou and Little Women—there are 
capital stories of that sort. As to novels of a higher type, there 
are any number of our American novelists who, lacking in force and 
depth, excel in charm, in tender sentiment, in just the appeal that 
will reach her. In fact our average new American novel seems 
—perhaps is—written especially for the schoolgirl or very young 
woman. It presents life as she sees it, in golden colors, with an 
optimism that isn’t the optimism of those that have learned hope 
through adversity. Perhaps that is our loss. It is her gain. 
Through such books she—as the boy through books of adventure 
—may work up to novels that look into life through the eyes of 
manhood and womanhood. 

I would note here that in the lists of novels read there was an 
amazing range of titles. Few students read any one book. This 
shows me that our school can hardly be doing its duty. The 
pupils are getting their suggestions for reading from widely differ- 
ent sources. There is little trace of a directed tendency. Their 
reading results from accident, from environment. Now, their 
environment should not—as far as we can affect it—be left to 
accident. Our task is to control it—even to supply it. 

There are two dangers that some will mention. One is that 
the student will waste upon fiction time better spent in reading 
history or biography. If he neglects these for bad fiction, his case 
has already been considered. If for good fiction, I admit we have 
a problem. I regret that it seems to be outside the limitations of 
this paper. 

The other danger is that a student, in random reading, may 
come upon books that will be of positive harm. Of course there 
are bad books, but there are not many that a student is liable to 
meet, and the little bad that gets into good books seldom does any 
harm. Some people’s definition of bad books, however, differs 
from mine. To me a book is not bad merely if it contains bad 
words and bad people. I don’t—with due regard to the censors 
of two continents—regard even Blanco Posnet or Mrs. Warren’s 
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Profession as “bad books.” I should not go out of my way to 
recommend them to a high-school student, but I should not dis- 
suade him from reading them. To my mind what makes bad 
books is, as I said, not bad words or bad people, but what Park- 
man’s Indian squaw denounced in the dog she killed for stealing 
meat—‘‘a bad heart.” Such books, if frankly talked over, may 
be rendered harmless. The young have, besides, a delightful 
immunity to the poisons that attack their elders. To the imma- 
ture reader the most immoral book ever written—‘“‘Gulliver’s 
Travels—that despairing denial of the holy spirit in man—is an 
innocent story of fascinating adventure. 

I feel sure of one thing. It is of no use to forbid a book. If 
an upper-grade boy insists, like one boy I know, upon reading 
Zola, Flaubert, and D’Annunzio, it is of no use to look shocked 
and say ‘“Don’t.’”’ The only way to do is to talk the books over 
with him, praising the good and blaming the bad. Teach him to 
appropriate the one and cast off the other. He must learn to do 
it. When he leaves school, he won’t as a rule enter a monastery. 
Let him begin, with the novel, the selection that he must practice 
in the experience of life. 

I must say a few things specifically about the reading of stories 
in magazines. The facts I have gathered are in this respect most 
encouraging. The magazine most read is the Saturday Evening 
Post. This paper may contain some mediocre stuff, but it con- 
tains some real literature. A hundred and thirty-seven out of a 
little over two hundred reported that they read it regularly. I 
should suggest, therefore, that stories from it might well be talked 
over in class, and that the best things in it be used in extension of 
home reading. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal came second on the list, the Cos- 
mopolitan third. The magazines generally read by students are, 
in short, those generally read by the public, magazines of good 
quality—not of the highest literary standard, but a long way from 
the lowest. An important element is that each of them contains 
a few stories of the highest class. We must remember that some 
popular writers of today are the classics of tomorrow. The lady 
in Cranford despised Boz as vulgar. Today we try to persuade 
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our pupils to read Pickwick and to abstain from the latest humorist. 
Possibly some of us are now trying to coax our students not to 
read works that in 1950 will be required by the Syllabus. 

To return to my main theme: In order to enable our pupils to 
get the most out of current fiction, we must do several things. 
First, we must make the fiction that we teach in school so inter- 
esting that they will want more. That means that we must like 
it and let them see that we do. Secondly, we must read a good deal ~ 
of the sort of current fiction that we expect them to read, and 
even a certain part of what we want them not to read. Thirdly, 
we must keep before them a list of books that will be good for 
them. And we must not patronizingly recommend these from 
above. We must say, “This is a good book. I have enjoyed it 
and I want you to enjoy it too.”” And we must let some of the boys 
tell the class about the books they have read—encouraging them to 
speak with absolute sincerity. We must work at the level of those 
we teach. One cannot do slumming by telephone. 

We aim to teach our students to share our pleasures. We must 
then begin by sharing with them those in which our pupils are 
fitted to share. We must show them what we get out of books. 
We must help them to find the best books. It is no use forbidding 
the half-good. We must praise it and lead on from it, up to the 
wholly good, to the real uplands of literature. These, some of us 
feel, rise far higher than the highest fiction. Be that as it may, we 
must see that our pupils get the good that fiction has to offer them. 
For in this, I repeat, lies the justification of teaching fiction. We 
are not teaching them to write novels. We are not teaching them 
to criticize novels. We are not even qualifying them to talk about 
novels. We are not preparing them to be examined. We are 
trying to show them how to get a wholesome pleasure out of good 

stories. We are trying to teach them to see through the eyes of 

great novelists that the world is interesting to watch, that it is 
good to live in, and we are trying—this is our topmost endeavor 
—to teach them to feel, as the greatest of novelists have felt, 
that human nature is a noble thing, that through all the confused 
pattern of life there runs a meaning and a mystery. No student, 
whose novel reading leads him to this, has wasted his time. 
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The recent organization of a National Council of Teachers of 
English in accordance with a resolution of the English Round 
Table of the National Education Association, and the founding 
of an English Journal devoted to the discussion of the English work 
of the schools, may be noted as pleasing signs of the times. There 
seems to be a general feeling that the English course is in a chaotic 
condition, and that something ought to be done about it. Espe- 
cially is this true of the upper grammar grades and the high school. 
Most teachers are dissatisfied with the results of their own work, and 
those who have charge of the higher classes are sure that the work 
below them is weak. Even the courses that are, beyond doubt, 
bringing good results show little uniformity in material or method. 
What is traditional in the present course belongs to a time when the 
aim of the schools was to prepare the pupils for college. What is 
new is frequently but a blind attempt to meet the demands of 
changed conditions not thoroughly understood. And, in cases 
where individual schools have worked out effective methods, there 
has been no adequate means of making the results quickly known 
to other schools. Any attempt, therefore, to effect a national 
organization of English teachers, to spread the results of the best 
thought about methods in English, and to do some constructive 
work with reference to the English course will surely meet with 
hearty response. 

However, no council of teachers can hope to make useful sug- 
gestions for bettering the teaching of English without knowledge 
of the conditions affecting it at present. No such council could 
be entirely ignorant of those conditions, but it seems highly 
desirable, if not altogether indispensable, to have at hand as a 
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basis for constructive work a large body of data not now available. 
The facts and conclusions presented by a committee of investiga- 
tion appointed by the Modern Language Association, of which 
Professor Edwin M. Hopkins is chairman, are very valuable and 
need careful attention.’ In connection with the findings of that 
committee, it may be interesting to glance at some figures I have 
collected from the reports of 112 high schools. These figures show 
the number of pupils per teacher in the various subjects, and have 
to do with over 650 teachers and nearly 25,000 pupils. 


TABLE I 
Number of pupils per teacher in science................. 75 


These figures are somewhat inaccurate for mathematics and 
science. Some of the classes reported in these subjects are half- 
year classes, and there is duplication of enrolment. The enrolment 
in the mathematics classes totals several hundred more than the 
entire enrolment of the schools. But it has been impossible to tell 
just how many pupils are affected, so I have let the figures stand. 

These purely external and physical facts affecting the efficiency 
of the course cannot be neglected. But, in addition, it is desirable 
to know the training of the teachers who are to put the course into 
operation; the equipment of the schools for English—libraries, 
charts, maps, magazines, lanterns, etc.; and the relative support 
accorded in various departments. It would be futile to attempt 
to reconstruct the work in English without taking into considera- 
tion the attitude of the executive officers of the schools and the 
support they may be expected to give. While it is true that the 
English teachers must be largely responsible for the building of the 
English course, yet it is equally true that the best English course will 
result in that school in which the various elements of the curricu- 
lum are carefully considered by the executive officer, and each is 
accorded the support its importance demands. And, if it is thought 
desirable to ask for added equipment, such request must be based 
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upon a clear statement of the conditions as they are, accompanied 
by a just evaluation of the various departments. 

As stated above, the facts that would seem to be a necessary 
basis for constructive suggestion are not now available. I have 
examined the elaborate statistical reports published in several 
states by the departments of public instruction and, with one 
exception, it has been impossible to get any of the facts desired. I 
present the available statistics from a limited number of schools 
with the hope that it may soon be possible to get similar stztistics 
from a much larger group. 

The statistics presented in Table II are from 119 high schools 
whose pupils are admitted to the Freshman classes of the univer- 
sities and colleges upon certificates of graduation. These schools 
range in enrolment from one hundred, sometimes less, to over one 
thousand. The figures given are for the three departments for 


TABLE II 

| Chemistry | All Sciences | History | English 

Number of pupils enrolled in. . 2,148 12,985 15,474 25,066 

Value of the equipment for....| $56,747 $204,321 $26,230 $32,100 

Value of equipment per pupil. . 26.41 15.81 1.69 1.28 
Spent per pupil for science equipment in 1910 $1.42 
Percentage 
Of the total enrolment for the three departments, English pupils are......... 46.8 
Of total equipment, that for English is...................e0eeeeeeee ease 12.2 
Of total enrolment, history pupils are. 29.0 
Of total enrolment, chemistry pupils are... 4.0 
Of total equipment, that for chemistry is............ccccccccccccccccsecs 21.6 


which the value of equipment is given—science, history, and 
English. The value of the equipment for chemistry is given 
merely because that subject shows the largest expenditure per 
pupil, as English shows the smallest. It would be interesting in 
another connection to present a statement of the comparative 
equipment for the various sciences, ranging as it does from $26.41 
per pupil studying chemistry to almost nothing per pupil studying 
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hygiene, personal and civic! But such a statement is not pertinent 
here and is omitted for the sake of simplicity. 

Table II necessarily presents the results in the form of averages. 
Even more interesting than the averages is the radiation from the 
mean shown by some of the schools. The accompanying Chart I 
presents graphically the percentage of the total value of the school 
equipment, library and laboratory, given to science and to English 
in a number of small schools selected at random from the list used 
for Table II. 


Cuart I.—Percentage of the total equipment given for the teaching of English 
and of the sciences in eighteen schools chosen at random out of the list used for 
Table IT. 
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A glance at Table II and Chart I is sufficient to show that the 
apportionment of funds has not been made on the basis of enrol- 
ment in the various departments. Nor do I think it has been made 
upon any conscious evaluation of their work and needs. It is not 
my purpose to discuss these relative needs, but merely to say that 
the present distribution seems unjust. These tables show that 
the evident inadequacy of the English equipment in many schools is 
due not so much to lack of funds as to an unjust apportionment. 
Whether or not my opinion of the relative needs of the departments 
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is correct, it would seem impossible to distribute the funds equitably 
without a knowledge of the facts as they are. And it seems evi- 
dent that the readjustment of the English course, if readjustment 
be desirable, must come after these facts are known. 

I have said that I do not think that the present distribution 
of funds is the result of any conscious evaluation of the departments 
and their needs. The opinion is based, in part, on the very great 
surprise expressed by many principals and superintendents when 
their attention has been called to these or similar facts. 

There are at least two causes for the present condition which are 
very interesting. In the first place, in many small schools the 
superintendents or principals spend part of their time teaching. 
In 135 such schools, 17 teach English; 15, Latin; 21, history; 46, 
mathematics; 56, science. In some cases the principal teaches two 
subjects, usually science and mathematics. These figures indicate 
that, in a very large number of schools, the positions carrying the 
largest salaries, the most authority, and, presumably, drawing 
the best equipped men, are the positions in science and mathe- 
matics. It naturally follows that, when there is money to spend, 
the needs of the science department are uppermost in the minds 
of the men who are to make the apportionment. 

A second cause for the present distribution comes home to the 
English teachers themselves. Superintendents of town schools 
frequently say that they do not know English work and that they 
leave the equipment to their English teachers, who merely put in a 
request for “‘books for the library.’ And it has frequently come 
under my observation that the two or three hundred dollars appro- 
priated for laboratory equipment has been spent immediately and 
to good advantage, while the fifty dollars generously set apart for 
the library has rested like an incubus on the teacher until it has 
been spent for books which, possibly, have no relation to the needs 
of the pupils in the classes. 

The committee of the Modern Language Association, referred 
to above, has made conclusive statement of the fact that the present 
teaching force is not adequate to the efficient training of the pupils 
now studying English. The inadequacy of the general physical 
equipment in the form of libraries, exercise material, facilities for 
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duplication, lanterns, etc., cannot be shown by statistics or by 
graphs. It follows that there is great need that some competent 
and influential body of teachers carefully evaluate the various 
elements which enter into the work of the English department, 
show the equipment necessary for the best results, and urge the 
necessity for getting it. If the aim of the teacher of literature is 
to make a close study of the chief poems of some of the great 
poets, he will not demand the same equipment as the teacher whose 
aim is to present something of the growth of the social, political, 
religious, and moral ideals of the nation. If the composition teacher 
merely calls for themes, marks them, and returns them to the pupils 
for correction, his equipment will be paper and pen. But if his 
method includes some form of laboratory work, he will require a 
great deal of exercise material, and means for rapid duplication. 

If, after such a study of methods and statement of equipment, 
it is found that the present provision for English teaching is inade- 
quate, then a statement of the comparative equipment for the 
various departments of the schools of the entire country, such as 
I have made for a few schools, will be necessary. 

These statistics should be collected through the state depart- 
ments, or through the high-school inspectors of the various universi- 
ties. A multiplication of committees sending out questionnaires 
is to be avoided. Figures from the small percentage of schools 
which reply are frequently unreliable, and the schools which would 
make a poor showing do not reply at all. The valuation of the 
equipment of the schools should be made by men trained for that 
work, so that uniformity of reports may result. The elaborate 
statistics published give much valuable information, but they do 
not give reports in such shape that school administrators may make 
comparison of the work of the various departments of the high 
schools. I would suggest that the National Council of Teachers of 
English appoint a committee to decide upon just what facts are desir- 
able, and that then an effort be made to secure the co-operation of 
the proper officers in gathering them. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, tort 


THE INCEPTION OF THE MOVEMENT 


The National Council of Teachers of English grew out of the work of 
a committee of the National Education Association. At the meeting of 
the English Round Table of the Secondary Department in Boston, July 
I, 1910, it was voted that a committee of schoolmen be appointed to 
lay before the College-Entrance Examination Board the views of the 
high-school principals and teachers of the country in regard to the present 
uniform entrance requirements in English and the examinations set 
upon them. Accordingly, in September of that year, Mr. Edwin L. 
Miller, the chairman of the Round Table, appointed the following 
committee: CharlesS. Thomas, of Massachusetts; Benjamin A. Heydrick, 
of New York; Henry B. Dewey, of Washington; Mrs. Henry Hulst, of 
Michigan; Reuben Post Halleck, of Kentucky; Miss Fannie W. 
McLean, of California; and James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers 
College. This committee prepared a folder, directed especially to 
co-operating committees, who were asked to collect data. In the course 
of this correspondence it became clear that the English teachers of the 
country were not well organized—that they had no effective means of 
working together. Hence, when the Round Table met at San Francisco 
on July 12, 1911, a resolution was passed, calling upon the Committee 
on College-Entrance Requirements to take the initiative in forming a 
national society of teachers of English of a representative and permanent 
character. In pursuance of this resolution, after consulting the mem- 
bers of his committee and many others, the chairman sent out the 
following program-bulletin: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
THE CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
November 5, 1911 
DEAR FELLOW-TEACHER: 

The English Round Table of the National Education Association, at its 
recent meeting in San Francisco, passed a resolution calling upon the Com- 
mittee on College-Entrance Requirements which was appointed at Boston the 
year before, to organize a National Council of Teachers of English. The 
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intention was to create a representative body, which could reflect and render 
effective the will of the various local associations and of individual teachers, 
and, by securing concert of action, greatly improve the conditions surrounding 
English work. In accordance with the resolution mentioned above, a meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be held in Chicago, December 
1 and 2, 1911, is hereby called. Four sessions are arranged for, the first to 
begin at 10:00 o’clock, Friday, December 1, and the last to end at noon on 
Saturday. The time chosen, it will be noted, is the Thanksgiving recess. 
The headquarters of the Council will be the Great Northern Hotel, corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and Dearborn Street. Reservations should be made at 


once. See schedule inclosed. 
Faithfully yours, 


James FLeminc Hosic, 
Chairman of the Committee 


PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
10 A.M. IN L 38 

The Purpose of the Council. The Chairman of the Round Table Committee. 

Possibilities of the Work of the Council. Proressor Epwin Lewis, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, and others. 

The Need of Improvement in the Conditions Surrounding the Teaching of 
Composition. PRoressoR Epwin M. Hopxtns, University of Kansas, 
chairman of a committee of investigation appointed by the Modern 
Language Association. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
1:30 P.M. IN L 38 

The English Course in the American High School. 

1. A report of progress, by the chairman of the Committee on College- 
Entrance Requirements, appointed by the English Round Table of the 
National Education Association. 

. A New England View, by Mr. Cuartes S. Tuomas, Newtonville, Mass. 

. A New York View, by a speaker to be announced. 

. Some Impressions of an Itinerant, by Miss Emma Breck, Oakland, Cal. 

. A Plan of Organization of High-School English, by Mrs. Henry Hutst, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Discussion. 


wn 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
6:30 P.M. IN THE CHICAGO ROOM 
Banquet. Plates, one dollar and fifty cents. 
Address: Possibilities of Co-operation in Teaching, Doctor Etta FLaAccG 
Youne, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 
What Problems Should the Council First Attempt to Solve? A series of three- 
minute talks. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
9 A.M. IN L 38 
Business Session. Permanent Organization of the Council. 
The Educational Work of the Drama League of America, Mrs. A. STARR BEsT, 
President, Evanston, IIl. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


About sixty-five delegates and representative teachers from twelve 
states responded to the call in person, and letters were received from 
many more. In all, some twenty states were interested in the move- 
ment, including those so remote as Massachusetts, California, North 
Dakota, and Texas. New York sent delegates from both state and city 
associations. The spirit throughout was one of intense earnestness. 

At the first session, Professor Fred N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan, was elected temporary chairman and Professor James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Teachers College, secretary. On motion, the chairman 
appointed the following committee of nine to prepare a constitution and 
nominate officers: John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College; Emma J. 
Breck, Oakland (Cal.) High School; E. H. Kemper McComb, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; Theodore C. Mitchill, Jamaica 
High School, New York; Robert W. Neal, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Mrs. Henry Hulst, Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School; James 
F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers College; Ernest R. Clark, East High School, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 

This committee met at luncheon, discussed the fundamental prin- 
ciples to be embodied in the plan of organization, namely, representation, 
permanence, and effectiveness of action, and appointed a subcommittee 
to embody these ideas in a constitution. This committee consisted of 
Mr. Clapp, chairman, Miss Breck, Mr. Hosic, and Mr. Mitchill. 

After discussion and revision at two sessions of the main committee, 
the constitution, substantially as printed below, was agreed upon, and 
persons were selected as nominees for the Board of Directors as required 
by it. The plan of organization was reported to the general meeting on 
Saturday morning and, with slight amendment, was adopted (see below). 
The following were elected members of the Board of Directors, and 
proceeded to cast lots to determine who should hold office for one, two, 
and three years respectively: 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR 


John M. Clapp, professor of English, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Ernest R. Clark, head of the Department of English, East 
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High School, Rochester, N.Y.; Cornelia Steketee Hulst, head of the 
Department of English, High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Samuel A. 
Lynch, head of the Department of English, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; Grace Darling, chairman of the Department of English, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin L. Miller, assistant principal, 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich.; Edwin M. Hopkins, professor of 
rhetoric and English language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Emma J. Breck, head of the Department of English, Oakland High 
School, Oakland, Cal.; Roger H. Motten, professor of English, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR TWO YEARS 

Harry K. Bassett, assistant professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; E. H. Kemper McComb, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Lemuel A. Pittenger, critic teacher, School of Education, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, head of the 
Department of English, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky.; Vernon P. 
Squires, professor of English, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N.D.; Ellen F. P. Peake, Department of Literature, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis.; Joseph Milnor Dorey, head of the Department 
of English, High School, Trenton, N.J.; Fred Newton Scott, professor 
of rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; James M. 
Powers, superintendent of schools, Salem, Ore. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS 

Robert W. Neal, head of the Department of English, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Chester Noyes Greenough, 
assistant professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Walter J. Hunting, superintendent of schools, Carson City, Nev.; John 
H. Cox, professor of English, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
W.Va.; James Fleming Hosic, head of the Department of English, 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill.; Theodore C. Mitchill, prin- 
cipal of the Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N.Y.; Vincil Carey Coulter, 
head of the Department of English, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo.; Nathan Wilson Walker, professor of education in the University 
of North Carolina and state inspector of high schools, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
George B. Aiton, state inspector of high schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A recess was then taken, during which those present signed the 
constitution as charter members. Several of the largest associations of 
English teachers in the various states and large cities were provisionally 
enrolled by their representatives. 
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The Council was then called to order and the following officers were 
announced as elected for the ensuing year by the Board of Directors, in 
accordance with the constitution: President, Professor Scott; First 
Vice-President, Miss Breck; Second Vice-President, Mr. Mitchill; 
Secretary, Professor Hosic; Treasurer, Professor Bassett; Members of 
the Executive Committee, for one year, Miss Darling; for two years, 
Mr. Pittenger; for three years, Professor Hopkins. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


I. NAME 
This organization shall be known as the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
Il. OBJECT 
The object of the Council shall be to increase the effectiveness of school and 
college work in English. 


Il. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors, not to exceed thirty in number, and in the officers chosen by the 
Board of Directors. At least one-half of the Board of Directors shall be 
delegates from associations of teachers of English. 

The Directors shall be elected by the Council for a term of three years, 
provided, that at the first election one-third shall be chosen for one year, one- 
third for two years, and one-third for three years, and, provided further, that 
not more than three Directors shal) be from the same state. 

The Directors shall choose annually from their own number a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall serve in these 
capacities, in both the Council and the Board. Except in so far as the 
Council may by vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors shall have full 
authority to manage the business and the properties of the Council, to fill 
vacancies in offices and committees, to make ali necessary arrangements for 
meetings and for procuring of speakers, and to appropriate funds from the net 
balance in the treasury in payment for any services, rents, publications, or 
other expenses properly incurred in carrying out the work of the Council. 
But neither the Council nor any officer or committee shall contract any 
indebtedness exceeding the net balance then remaining in the treasury. 
Requisitions must be signed by the Secretary and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secretary at the 
direction of the President or at the request of three members of the Bousd. 
Seven members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a term of 
three years each, three members, who, with the President and the Secretary, 
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shall constitute the Executive Committee. This committee shall direct the 
work of the Council under the general policy determined by the Board of 
Directors. The terms of the three members chosen shall be so arranged that 
one new appointment shall be made each year. Three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall be held at such place and time as 
the Executive Committee shall designate. Special meetings may be called at 
any time by the Executive Committee, or by petition, filed with the Secretary, 
of to per cent of the membership of the Council. 


Vv. MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the Council shall be of three kinds: individual, collective, 
and associate. The individual membership shall consist of teachers and super- 
visors of teaching in active service; the collective membership, of associations 
of English teachers, each of such associations being entitled to one delegate 
for each one hundred members or fraction thereof; the associate membership, 
of persons other than teachers and supervisors, who wish to be identified with 
the work of the Council. Only individual members and delegates of associations 
shall have the right to vote and to hold office. 

Candidates for membership shall be passed upon by a Membership Com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the Executive Committee. A unanimous vote 
of the Membership Commitee shall be necessary for the election of a candidate. 

The annual dues of the individual and associate membership shall be two 
dollars, payable in advance at the beginning of the fiscal year. The annual 
dues for associations of English teachers shall be ten dollars. All members 
shall be entitled to receive the publications of the Council without extra 
charge. 

The fiscal year shall begin November first. 


VI. RESIGNATIONS 


Resignations must be made in writing and sent to the Secretary of the 
Council not later than January first in any fiscal year. 

Members whose dues are not paid for the current fiscal year and who do not 
send in a written resignation by or before January first, provided, that two 
notices, at least, that the dues are payable have been mailed to such members, 


shall be dropped from the Council. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members. 
present at any regular meeting of the Council, provided, that at least one 
month’s notice be given to each member of the nature of any proposed amend- 
ment or addition, such notice to be sent upon the order of the Executive 
Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

A number of resolutions were offered and disposed of as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English indorses the 
work of the Committee on Composition of the English Section of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association. We commend the report of 
this committee to the attention of every English teacher and of every school 
officer; and we request the co-operation of educational organizations, institu- 
tions, state officers, and the press in securing the utmost publicity for the 
report. 

Proposed by Professor Hopkins and adopted. 

The Council directed the Executive Committee to request state 
officers, including high-school inspectors, to furnish data with reference 
to the comparative cost of equipment and instruction for the various 
departments of the high schools; also to call the attention of the United 
States Department of Education and of the Carnegie Commission to the 
report of the Committee on Composition, with reference to possible 
publication. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English be directed to request the proper officers of the organ- . 
izations represented in the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements to include in their several delegations an adequate number 
of representatives from the public high schools. 


Proposed by Mr. Mitchill and adopted. 

Mr. Clark then offered the resolutions adopted by the New York 
State Associa‘ion of English teachers at its meeting in Teachers College, 
December, 19°5._ These were as follows: 

I. This Association affirms its conviction that any requirements for 
college or for the granting of the Regents Academic Diploma should be such as 
to lead to the best preparation for graduation from high school. 

II. The requirement in English for graduation from high school, for 
entrance to college, and for the Academic Diploma should consist of the 
following tests: 

1. A test of the pupil’s power of written expression by one or more compo- 
sitions on subjects suggested by the personal experience or the general 
information of the candidate. 

2. A test of the range and quality of the reading of the pupil and of his 
power of literary appreciation by means of: 

a) The answering of a number of simple and suggestive questions 
on standard texts not previously prescribed. 

b) The explanation of two out of three or four passages of prose or 
poetry of ordinary difficulty, selected from books not to be pre- 
viously prescribed. 
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3. A test of the candidate’s power of oral expression by reading aloud and 

conversing. 

Animated discussion followed. The Council clearly was opposed to 
going on record as seeming to approve the Eastern examination system, 
and urged Mr. Clark to come squarely out for certification. It was 
freely granted, however, that such a test as the one proposed was practical 
and might have a good influence, particularly with regard to oral expres- 
sion. The matter was finally referred to the Board of Directors for 
action, with the understanding that the Council must not be made to 
appear favorable to an examination system of entrance to college.' 

After making an assessment to pay the expenses of the meeting, the 
society adjourned. 

PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 

The principal papers read before the Council appear in full in this 
and the succeeding number of the Journal. Summaries of the discus- 
sions are here grouped under the several topics. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


Proressor Lewis, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill.: The speaker before 
me has wisely refrained from proposing the discussion of our probabili- 
ties, and in his outline of ends and aims has covered the field of our 
possibilities. But possibilities are divisible into more remote and less 
remote. Of the second class I shall name three. 

It is quite possible for this organization to forward the cause of a 
uniform nomenclature for grammar. It is not necessary for our school 
grammars to carry a mass of unscientific, factitious, make-believe 
phraseology, the residue of an obsolete psychology. 

It is quite possible for us to focus attention upon the vague subject 
called English, till we know what part of it is examinable. We can 
establish reasonable standards of promotion. For one, I think that 
these should be standards of power in writing and speaking English. 
We should promote the student according to his progress in the command 
of a sound plain prose style. If we could once agree upon this principle, 

t The following revision of the resolutions has been proposed: 

Resolved : (1) That the Council draw the attention of examiners in English to 
the protest of the New York State Association of English Teachers, adopted at its 
meeting of December, 1909, and embodied in a pamphlet entitled “An Open Letter 
to Teachers of English”; (2) That it is the sense of the Council that if examinations 
in English for admission to college are to be held at all, the tests suggested in this 
circular will obviate many of the present evils; (3) That the ends desired by the 


New York State Association can be attained most simply and directly by the general 
adoption of a system of certification. 


PUbLiv LIBRARY, 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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we should then be able to place the study of literature upon a higher 
basis, somewhat apart. We could make literary study a joy, a progress 
into the life of ideals and the imagination. It is easy to make students 
hate literature by treating imponderables as if they were quantitatively 
determinable. 

It is quite possible that this Council should diminish insularity and 
promote good feeling among the teachers of English in America. It 
ought to make impossible such passages at arms as that which recently 
occurred between Professors Lounsbury and Bates in the New York 
Nation. To take these gentlemen seriously would be to believe that 
English cannot be taught, whereas the fine results obtained by both 
these men prove the contrary. The work of the Council will be worth 
while if it does no more than eliminate such letters from the columns of 
the Nation. 

Proressor Ciarp, Lake Forest College: There has been too little 
class-consciousness among teachers of English. Wherever I have met 
English teachers, in high school and college alike, it has seemed that 
each one is working alone, with relatively little knowledge of what 
others are doing. High-school teachers of English have at present one 
rather unfortunate bond of union in that they all have to teach the 
same college-entrance books, but they do not know much of one another’s 
methods or results. College teachers have even less knowledge of one 
another’s methods than do the high-school teachers. While individ- 
uality is most desirable in education, our present isolation is both 
wasteful and injurious. We should all be benefited by having a strong 
and widely extended organization of our own, which would keep us all 
informed of progress in any part of the country, and to which we might 
bring problems which are too large to be settled by any one teacher or 
by the teachers in any one neighborhood. There are problems of 
organization, of methods, and of principles and aims, with regard to which 
we have all been drifting. A national organization would help toward 
settling some of them. 

Such an organization could do much toward giving publicity to the 
report of Professor Hopkins’ Committee from the Modern Language 
Association regarding English composition teaching—the amount of 
work which should be required of the teacher and the rate of pay. The 
investigation begun by this committee is the most important develop- 
ment of the last twenty years for teachers of English and for their classes. 
It ought to be brought to the attention of school officials and school 
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boards throughout the country. A national organization of English 
teachers could do more for this result than any other agency. 

Such an organization should consider the far-reaching questions of 
oral English. The time of utter neglect of oral work by English classes 
is passing. Beginnings are being made here and there toward developing 
oral work—notably by the State Association of Teachers of English in 
Illinois, during the past year. But there are problems of the relationship 
of oral work to the work in writing and in literature which ought to be 
worked out by a national body. 

There is the tremendous question of the general purpose of the courses 
in English—* Culture” or “ Efficiency.”” At present many teachers are 
trying for both thes. desirable objects in every class and failing, pretty 
obviously, to secure either. I believe that we must find a way to do our 
work so as to achieve both objects. We are not going to be relieved of 
the burden of teaching the boys and girls to speak and write correctly 
and effectively; in the opinion of the general public that is what we are 
hired for. Norcan we avoid the duty—and the delight—of developing 
in the young people a sense of the significance and the beauty of litera- 
ture. The English teacher, or the English department, in every school 
must continue to be responsible for both these matters. And to find the 
way will take all the wisdom that all of us possess. A national organiza- 
tion, particularly if it can have some sort of periodical to publish its 
proceedings, is practically a necessity today. It will develop for us, in 
time, a national standard of what is desirable and what is practicable in 
both aims and methods, of which we have been sadly in need. 

Mr. Ernest R. Ciark, East High School, Rochester, N.Y.: We are 
facing big problems. The economic waste in our failing to do what we 
ought to do in the matter of English is enormous. This Council, com- 
posed as it is of representatives, has a large opportunity. Teachers 
should unite in presenting their problems to school authorities. The 
present system of examining candidates for entrance to college has a 
very bad influence. Pupils should be examined for power, to determine 
their ability to speak, to read, and to write. The Council might well 
formulate a plan for such an examination. 

The Council should be composed of three departments, viz., elemen- 
tary, high school, and college, and the representatives in each department 
should be actual workers in that particular field. A primary teacher 
would not be a suitable representative of the college section and the 
reverse would be equally grotesque. 
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English in the elementary schools is the greatest problem in American 
education today. It extends over a period of eight years, while the high 
school and college have four years each. It applies to 100 per cent of 
all the children, while high-school English applies to less than 15 per cent 
of them and the college to less than 3 per cent. It occupies from 35 per 
cent to 57 per cent of the time on the daily program, while the high 
school and college always have less than 25 per cent of the total time. 

The subject is in the most chaotic condition conceivable. There is no 
agreement among principals of elementary schools as to subject-matter, 
form or kind of work, method, or anything else. The best teachers are 
utterly at sea. They do all sorts of things in the name of English. 

The teaching of English in colleges and in high schools has improved 
in the last twenty years. The study of the problem began in the college 
and was forced upon the high school, and these two departments are 
giving the subject careful consideration. But this is a backing-up 
process; the correct study of the problem begins with the child and 
moves forward through the grades, the high school, and the college and 
adjusts itself to the normal child at all points. 

Miss Fiora E. HI, State Normal School, Marquette, Mich.: I 
should like to call the attention of the Council to the condition of English 
teaching in the small high schools. It is quite a common practice of the 
superintendents to engage specialists to teach the languages, the sciences, 
and mathematics, but to distribute the English classes among all such 
teachers as have one or two hours over what are required for their 
special subject. In most cases none of these teachers has ever had any 
special preparation for English teaching. They frequently have no liking 
for it, and most give to it only the time for which they can find nothing 
else. They probably do the best they can, and this is done, of course, 
by recalling what they can of how their teachers taught the subject. 

As a teacher of English in a normal school, I have had two students, 
graduates in the same class from the same school, one of whom had had 
a fairly good preparation in both composition and literature, and the 
other of whom had written only three or four compositions in a four 
years’ course in English. “It all depends,”’ they say, “upon the teacher 
you have.” 

Anyone who has stopped to think about it, knows that the assignment 
of themes, the correction of them, and the real teaching of literature 
require a person trained in these departments of thought. The Council 
should urge that specially trained teachers only should be allowed to 
hold the positions in which English is taught. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM BisHoP OWEN, of the Chicago Teachers College, 
pointed out that the English teacher can do more than any other to 
instruct young people in the humanities. Mr. Owen’s remarks will be 
embodied in an article on the “ Educational Opportunity of High-School 
English” to appear in a future number of the Journal. 


Tue NEED OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONDITIONS SURROUNDING THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 


PROFESSOR Epwin M. Hopkins presented a printed report of the 
investigations of his committee. He explained that a letter from a 
teacher who had broken down under the strain of composition work had 
induced him to take up the task of gathering data and securing publicity. 
Twelve thousand copies of the report have already been distributed in 
seven states. Twonew questions have come up. The first is, How does 
the burden of the composition teacher compare with those of other 
teachers? and, second, How does the cost of instruction in English 
compare with that of other subjects? It seems certain that at least 
one-half more money should be spent upon composition work in order 
to prevent the large waste now common. 

Mr. Hopkins has prepared an article on his investigation especially 
for the Journal (see p. 1). 

Mr. Epwin L. MIter, assistant principal of the Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich.: This report of Professor Hopkins is a fine piece 
of work finely done. It is the most hopeful thing that has been in the 
field of English teaching in America for some years. Ever since I began 
to teach English, eighteen or twenty years ago, I have heard English 
teachers abused because they did not get satisfactory results. Most of 
these criticisms came from young college professors and from old business 
men, and as I, at that time, had great respect for both classes, I thought 
probably that our failure was due to our stupidity. I have come in late 
years to a different conclusion, and Professor Hopkins’ report has made 
that conclusion, which before was only a theory, into a conviction. The 
truth appears to me to be that when we undertake to teach English we are 
undertaking to teach at least two subjects and possibly more. The first 
of these subjects is the expression of our own ideas in writing or orally. 
The second is the interpretation of other people’s ideas, the bare under- 
standing of them. If we went no farther than this in the study of 
literature, the English teachers, as the course is now organized, would 
have to do twice as much work as is laid out for any other department, 
but, aside from this, there is the whole content of literature in its higher 
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and subtler aspects to be taken into consideration. Literature is a great 
mirror of life. It includes history, science, philosophy, religion, and, in 
teaching it, we are face to face with a problem as broad as life itself. 
Professor Hopkins shows us conclusively, I think, how big this problem 
is. He shows us how hopeless it is to struggle with it in the face of 
existing conditions. I have tested these results in the light of my own 
experience, and I find that they are perfectly sound. 

I do not think, however, as has been said here this morning, that it 
is fair to say that the work done by the devoted army of English teachers 
throughout the country has all been thrown away. I resent any such 
insinuation. It has not been thrown away. A good deal of it has been 
uneconomical, I admit. This has been due largely to the fact that 
composition, grammar, and reading have been inextricably mixed. An 
important economy in effort and an important gain in efficiency would 
be secured if the courses in reading and the courses in composition were 
separated, as we have separated them in Detroit. This new arrange- 
ment has now been in operation with us for two years, and the result 
has been entirely satisfactory. I do not believe that anything could 
induce our teachers to go back to the old scrambled-eggs course. 

The fact, however, remains that Professor Hopkins’ committee has 
discovered the only real remedy for the disease. Let me repeat that his 
report is the most hopeful thing that has been in the field of English 
teaching since English came to be recognized as a regular subject in the 
high schools of this country. 

Proressor Harry K. Bassett, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.: We must get the report to the people who are responsible, to the 
school officers. The men who hold the purse strings should know the 
actual conditions. The English Association of Wisconsin is about to 
publish the report in that state. The same should be done everywhere. 

PROFESSOR COULTER’S paper, with which the discussion of the topic 
closed, appears elsewhere in these pages. 


THE ENGLISH COURSE IN THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


The papers by Mr. Thomas, Miss Breck, and Mrs. Hulst are reserved 
for publication in the February number of the Journal, together with a 
summary of the final report of the Committee on College-Entrance 
Requirements of the English Round Table of the National Education 
Association. 

In reporting the progress of the National Education Association 
committee, Mr. Hosic called to mind the fact that the high school has 
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been for some time a center of agitation. He related the history of the 
committee, explained its plan of work, and read a number of letters from 
English teachers and others to show the trend of opinion as to the 
influence of the Uniform Entrance Requirements in English and the 
examinations set upon them. On the whole, the verdict seems decidedly 
unfavorable. But the present situation is hopeful. All are reasonably 
willing to co-operate in bringing about healthier conditions. By the 
method of experiment and comparison of results we must learn how to 
instruct adolescents in the mother-tongue. 

Mr. Ciark, of Rochester, N.Y., deplored the grinding-in of mere 
facts, so often observed in the English classes of the small high schools. 
He would have no entrance examinations on books previously prescribed. 

Mr. THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Jamaica High School, New York, 
N.Y.: The Uniform Conference on Entrance Requirements in English 
at the time of the last meeting was composed of thirteen college men, 
two representatives of academies, and one principal of a public high 
school. The results shake one’s faith in the ability of college men to 
determine wisely the high-school course. What recognition, for example, 
do the examinations provide for the dramatic instinct? How do they 
bear upon the problem of current fiction ? 

The center of the English course should be composition rather than 
literature. Books should illumine the thoughts and aspirations of the 
pupils. They may do so when we get rid of the prescribed lists. This 
is the first step, in the East at any rate. The course must be reorganized 
from the point of view of the pupil. This will be a large and difficult 
task, involving, among other things, provision for training in oral 
expression. 

The Council should boldly take the side of the school. The college 
men look out from their cloisters to view the student approaching their 
gates, but from our point of view the college is only a beauty spot in 
the landscape. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The totem pole is already partly cut through and 
tottering to its fall. It is reported that even the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in England are about to adopt a certificate system of 
entrance. 

Miss Emma Breck, Oakland, Cal.: A visitor to the East is impressed 
with the inadequacy of the present course in English to meet the demands 
of varying conditions. Yet many teachers seem to be without hope of 
change. Departure from college-entrance requirements is usually 
made, if at all, in secret. 
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We must have a true pedagogy of English teaching and a course based 
upon principles, not a mere list of books. By studying the pupils and 
the reactions which certain books and conditions induce, we shall 
eventually arrive at a true basis. We must approach the problem with 
seriousness and expert knowledge. 

Mr. E. H. Kemper McComs, Indianapolis, Ind.: No attempt should 
be made to establish a detailed course for the schools of the country. 
We must agree upon a few fundamentals. With the immense increase 
in the number of high-school pupils has come the necessity of providing 
instruction suited to children who come from poor environment. One 
boy who was asked to read Ivanhoe, remarked that he could not under- 
stand why a man should ride around on a horse all day. He preferred 
Harold McGrath. But another boy declared, ‘‘ Character is the thing.” 
We must provide for all sorts of boys. Moreover, some of our pupils 
will never read anything but the newspaper, and books on their occupa- 
tions. It is useless to try to make all literary. The colleges must 
recognize this. 

We must study the problem of adolescence. For example, a project 
involving teamwork will enlist all. Hence, appoint committees to do 
certain tasks. The love of the heroic, so marked at this time, should be 
satisfied with modern as well as ancient heroes. Why not F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s Captain Scott as well as Homer’s Ulysses ? 

The high school must articulate better with the elementary school and 
avoid overambitious methods. College graduates very often prove poor 
teachers because not adaptable. In exposition one class found a really 
well-written account of “How Cobb Stole Home” an acceptable model. 

The burden of work may be lessened by co-operation with other 
teachers. By employing oral composition, having fewer themes and 
more self-criticism, the composition problem is largely solved. The 
literature work may well be called merely reading. Let us seek to put 
the children a little farther on, not to carry out some prescribed course. 

Mr. Rosert W. NEAL, Amherst, Mass.: The Agricultural College 
is striving to employ common-sense methods in examining candidates 
for entrance. Boys are asked to tell how some familiar tool or machine 
is made. The tendency is away from books to more natural tests. 

Miss Etvrra D. CABELL, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill.: The 
gptimism of the meeting is inspiring. The task before us is hard, but 
results are coming. Mankind is divided into ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern periods. Children are Moderns, but many of us are approaching 
the Mediaeval. We must get really into the situation with the children. 
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PROFESSOR SQuirRES, University of North Dakota: I belong to that 
much-criticized class, the college professors of English, and certainly 
feel very humble in this presence. However, if I may be permitted, I 
should like to say a few words in behalf of the much-abused Uniform 
Entrance Requirements. They had at least one merit: they gave a 
certain unity and system to the English work. In my part of the 
country the teaching of English is largely in the hands of young women 
with but little experience. To throw upon each of these the entire 
responsibility of outlining and developing a high-school course would 
certainly be a great mistake. The high-school teachers gathered here 
could no doubt arrange courses highly satisfactory; but thousands of 
young teachers all about the country would find the task too great. 
This Council will certainly miss a great opportunity if it does not make 
quite definite suggestions for an improved high-school course, which, 
while allowing reasonable liberty, shall, at the same time, have some- 
thing of the directive value of the courses hitherto suggested by our 
friends of the various uniform-entrance boards. 

In my judgment, too, it would be a mistake to confine the reading 
to books in regard to aspects of life with which the pupil is already 
familiar. The cultivation of the imagination, the leading of the mind 
and spirit out of itself, is one of the great objects of our work. Some- 
thing certainly is radically wrong when a healthy boy cannot be interested 
in Ivanhoe. 

Mr. W. F. Mozier, principal of the Ottawa Township High School, 
Ottawa, Ill.: When a boy I read Les Misérables out on the woodshed 
under a willow tree. Literature work would be more effective if it were 
carried on as a sort of club. Perhaps in that case a boy would not 
declare against Stevenson because he had read Treasure Island in school. 

Let us not lay too much stress upon literary composition. Born 
authors will find themselves; the remainder need to know how to use 
English as the world uses it today. 

Proressor A. B. NoBLe, Iowa State College: Many fail to attain a 
reasonable standard in English upon graduation from high school. At 
Iowa State College 50 per cent have been obliged to take an extra hour 
in their first year. But the tests should be for power. 

Both classical and modern literature should be studied. The Adélantic 
Monthly and the Outlook may well be used in college English. ‘The 
problem is in part ethical, and hence the material should reflect life 
broadly. It is possible for the English teacher to get into closer touch 
with the pupils than any other. 


EDITORIAL 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The organization of another society of teachers will seem to 
many, on first thought, quite indefensible. There are, as every- 
body knows, a multitude of such associations already; many of 
these, moreover, are composed wholly or in part of teachers of 
English. The fact remains, nevertheless, that there are numerous 
unsolved problems of English teaching; witness the discontent. 
Nor does it seem likely that the existing organizations will ever 
solve them. 

In the first place, most of the associations of English teachers 
are local. Excellent as they are, such groups as the New England 
Association of Teachers of English and similar societies in New 
York, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois are necessarily limited in 
scope and are unable to co-ordinate and unite the teachers of the 
country as a whole. There are other groups which draw from 
larger territories, but they are not truly representative. This is 
the case with the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English. Most of the members are professors in 
the eastern colleges. This group, moreover, is necessarily restricted 
in its interests, inasmuch as it was brought together for the single 
purpose of securing uniformity in the college-entrance require- 
ments in English. The Modern Language Association of America 
includes English in its subjects of discussion; but the point of 
view is that of the scholar engaged in research rather than that of 
tne teacner, and the members come almost entirely from the higher 
institutions. As for the English Round Table of the National 
Education Association, it is a shifting and uncertain body. Only a 
section of the high-schoo] department at best, without a permanent 
organization or assurance of continuity of effort, its results must 
of necessity be sporadic and generally unsatisfactory. If now 
and then it does aggressive service, it is in spite of rather than 
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There is a place, then, for the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Without duplicating the work of any society now in the 
field, it may seek to supplement and co-ordinate all. Its members 
are drawn from the elementary schools, the high schools, the normal 
schools, the colleges, and the universities, and they represent terri- 
tories as widely separated as Massachusetts and California. Several 
of the most effective of the local associations of English teachers are 
already affiliated with it, and are thus in a position to join forces 
for the common good. The ready response with which the venture 
has met is reassuring. Apparently the time was ripe. 

The movement is distinctly spirited, optimistic, and progressive. 
In the addresses and resolutions of the initial meeting, the feeling 
of desire and determination to secure greater -effectiveness and 
better conditions in which to work is unmistakable. Yet it is 
evident that the Council will move with caution, ‘aware of the diffi- 
culty of the tasks which lie before, and resolved to proceed by means 
of careful investigation and methodical analysis of results rather 
than by mere impulse. The emphasis so strongly placed upon the 
necessity of adapting the work of the school to the needs and capa- 
city of the pupils is significant. It means that practical andcultural, 
and not merely academic, ideals are to control, and that we shall 
hear less about “preparing” students for this or the other institution 
of learning farther on and more about what pupils can, or cannot, 
do here and now. 

Certain opportunities the Council has found ready to its hand. 
The most important of these is that of coming to the support of 
the Composition Committee of the Modern Language Association 
in its most valuable work. That teachers of written English are 
overburdened and sadly handicapped has been more or less keenly 
realized for years, but just how badly they are burdened, how 
seriously prevented from securing results, it remained for Professor 
Hopkins and his associates to demonstrate. If the Council can 
assist in securing and publishing the facts, and also in bringing 
about healthier conditions and the use of methods less wearing 
though equally effective, it will on this account alone amply justify 


its existence. 
In this and similar good works the Journal hopes to have a 
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useful part. As the medium through which the Council reaches 
the public, it has a definite place and mission. Besides this it 
aspires to provide a means of expression and a general clearing- 
house of experience and opinion for the English teachers of the 
country, whether members of some organization or working alone. 
If not a household name, the Journal would be at least a welcome 
visitor and a bearer of helpful messages to all who are interested in 
the teaching of the mother-tongue. 


SHALL “LABORATORY WORK” IN COMPOSITION BE 
GIVEN UP? 

Some noteworthy recent utterances in print and otherwise indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of a few teachers and administrators 
not simply to admit failure in English composition teaching, but 
to proclaim that the matter is hopeless, and that there is nothing 
to do but return to the old order and let students teach themselves 
to write and speak English with merely casual assistance. The old 
order made great artists in literature, they say; the new one does 
not accomplish anything. Underneath all of which may be 
discerned the following assumptions: 

That the chief end of English composition teaching is to make 
artists in literature. 

That a plan which does not produce a number of great artists 
in twenty years or so is therefore useless. 

That a plan that has never had a fair trial and is not really in 
operation can be, if results are not satisfactory, adjudged a 
failure. 

Somehow these are not as convincing as they might be. Why 
not give laboratory principles an adequate test, somewhere, for a 
sufficient time, to determine whether or not students can be trained 
to do certain definite things according to the standard of established 
present usage? The question is for the public to answer, not the 
teacher or administrator. Something of the sort is done every day 
in newspaper offices—and, by the way, what would happen in a 
newspaper office if the one managing editor were suddenly saddled 
with from a hundred to a hundred and fifty cub reporters to break 
in all at once? 


THE ROUND TABLE 


This department is intended to provide opportunity for brief dis- 
cussion and comment upon live topics. Most of the contributions in 
this number are from the meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, December 1, 1911. The general topic was, ‘What 
Problems Should the Council First Attempt to Solve?” 


FOUR PROBLEMS FOR THE COUNCIL 

I am glad that the question puts the word problems in the plural, 
for the Council is certainly large enough in membership to do more 
than one thing at a time, and it seems to me that four things need early 
attention. First are the two discussed today: We may well aid the 
eastern teachers to secure needed revision of college-entrance require- 
ments, if they will join with us to secure an adequate number of persons 
for teaching English composition. 

Then, third, I believe that it is time to put an end to the idle and 
meaningless dispute between advocates of culture-training and of prac- 
tical training, by substituting thinking for memorizing in all training. 
For the student to think about literature and apply the results of his 
thinking is to make literature study practical without making it less 
cultural; for him to think while studying English composition is to 
bring to expression his own best self. To do this is one of the highest 
ideals of culture, and the results might sometimes happen, under right 
conditions, to become literature. 

Fourth, I believe that we can also put an end to what is perhaps the 
gravest waste of time in any school subject, by teaching grammar, not 
separately with independent textbooks, but incidentally in connection 
with all English training; in composition as a part of the mechanism of 
expression, and in literature as a part of the means of interpretation. 
Grammar by itself is lifeless, and the study of it bears pitifully small 
frwt; grammar with composition is vital; and the phenomena of 
linguistics—meaning, form, sound—illustrated in reading of classics, 
give new meaning to the classics while they arouse the keenest interest 
in themselves. No “special text” is needed to make this sort of train- 
Epwin M. Hopkins 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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MORE SIMPLE AND DEFINITE STANDARDS 


I am greatly interested in this matter of teaching English in the 
public schools, and especially in the high schools. I hope that the 
Council may see fit to look at the matter from the standpoint of the 
needs of the students, regardless of any requirements that may be laid 
down by the colleges and universities. The English work in the high 
schools is at present largely in the condition of a bewildering maze. We 
have a superabundance of material to draw from, and seem to be deter- 
mined to get our arms around it all during the four years that the stu- 
dent is in the high school. I wish that we could get ourselves out of 
this maze, and that some standards could be set up whereby the students 
and teachers might be made to feel that they are beginning somewhere; 
that they are traveling along some well-recognized path; and that they 
are heading for some goal worth the while to reach. 

James M. Powers 

PusBLic SCHOOLS 

SALEM, ORE. 
COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND THE SMALLER 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

I have it from pupils from the University of Chicago, from Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri universities, that their most diffi- 
cult work in university life is Freshman English. Is there too big a 
jump from Senior high-school to Freshman university work? Could 
the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements prepare more definite 
requirements in composition work ? 

In preparing these there is one thing, if I may be so bold as to make 
a suggestion, to be taken into consideration. The requirements, it seems 
to me, shouid be made from the standpoint of the schools of the smaller 
towns, where the teachers have twice as many pupils in their total class 
enrolment as the teachers of the larger cities; because, I am sure, the 
majority of the Freshmen enrolled in the universities come from the 
former. 

However, pupils from the larger towns have their troubles. This 
year three of our pupils entered the University of Chicago. One of 
them was enrolled in the most advanced division of the Freshmen English 
classes. He was an exceptional pupil with us. The other two were 
enrolled in the zero division. They were our average pupils. The 
roommate of one of them, a last year’s graduate from a Chicago high 
school, also went into the zeroclass. All of them are finding their English 
their most strenuous work. A little friend who graduated from a high 
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school in Madison found her first year’s work in English in the University 
of Wisconsin most exhausting. Iam continually hearing complaint from 
pupils from schools all over Missouri. 

I have been sure in a few instances that the fault has been with the 
the universities. Many of them put their least experienced teachers 
in charge of the Freshman classes and, through a too great zeal, these 
teachers attempt to have their pupils do about the same work they 
themselves have just completed in their Senior year in some other 
school. 

I am sure there are many teachers and pupils who will be grateful 
to the Council for aid along this line. For years the work suggested by 
the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements has been an unspeak- 


able help. 
JOSEPHINE NORVILLE 
CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE COUNCIL 


Among the numerous questions the Council might profitably consider 
at an early date, I suggest the following: 

1. Co-operation with the efforts of other bodies to secure uniformity 
in grammatical nomenclature in all language-study. 

2. The organization of local associations to serve as branches of the 
National Council and to aid in disseminating the ideas of the Council. 

3. The feasibility of the employment in secondary schools of assist- 
ants for theme-reading, so that experienced teachers may have more 
time for preparation and for classroom teaching. 

4. The selection of a list of books for home reading. Such a list, 
which might contain several hundred titles, should receive the official 
approval of the Council and would form a valuable, uniform foundation 
for more extended lists to be constructed by individuals according to 
their preferences. 

5. The determination and publication of the maximum number of 
pupils to whom a teacher may be expected to do justice, especially in 
composition, under conditions generally prevalent. 

May I be pardoned for suggesting also that whatever measures are 
recommended by the Council should be based upon a substantial una- 
nimity of opinion among authorities; and that wherever authorities 
exhibit a diversity of opinion, the Council should refrain from 
making any recommendation? The chief danger in the wholly praise- 
worthy effort to promote uniformity in the teaching of English is that of 
failing to allow sufficient latitude for varying personalities and conditions 
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of work. The very nature of the teaching of English is such that there 
must be less uniformity of method and even of course of study than in 


the teaching of any other subject. 
ErNeEst C. Noyes 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
PittsBuRGH NorMAL HicH ScHOOL 


MODERN LITERATURE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL USE 

The Illinois Association of Teachers of English, at its meeting last 
week, instructed its delegates to the National Council to bring to atten- 
tion the matter of current literature suitable for high-school use. There 
are two things we should like to see the Council do: 

1. To include in its list for class reading, study, or whatever you 
choose to call it, some books of the last ten years. Our present custom 
of using only old books in the classroom leaves the pupil with no acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the present day, from which he is sure to 
choose his reading after graduation. 

2. To appoint a committee to compile a list of comparatively recent 
books suitable for home reading by the pupils. All of us feel the need 
of such a list, but few of us feel that, unaided, we are able to choose intel- 
ligently or even safely. Through such a committee, this Council could 
frame a very satisfactory list. 

We hope that, in spite of the many problems pressing for solution, 
it will not be found impossible to make at least a beginning in this 
direction. 

WILBUR W. HATFIELD 


Farracut 
Cxtcaco, IL. 


UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 

In the November number of the School Review, in my paper in the 
“Symposium on Grammatical Nomenclature,” I expressed the opinion 
that our committee should go ahead and present a report at the St. Louis 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. I ought to explain 
that that article was written last March. At that time I supposed that 
the National Education Association would make an appropriation for 
the use of its committee, to the end that we might meet and carry out 
the terms of our commission. No such appropriation was forthcoming, 
and our committee has not had a meeting. What work we have done 
has been done by correspondence. 

Furthermore, since the article was written our committee has been 
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joined with committees from the Modern Language Association and 
the American Philological Association. The work has taken on a much 
wider scope than was thought of when the article was written. Under 
the circumstances it will be impossible to make a report in 1912. 

We who are working on this committee to unify the terminology of 
grammar feel that our task has vast and far-reaching import. We 
shall be glad if other teachers will suggest to us, either specifically or 
generally, the course they think we should pursue. We recognize 
thoroughly that we are the servants, and not the masters. We only hope 
that no one will convince himself so thoroughly that he will find it 
impossible to change his mind if the committee fails to take his point of 
view. It is not likely that any one person will be thoroughly satisfied 
with the report of the committee. The question for each teacher to ask 
himself when he comes upon something that he doesn’t like, is this: 
Is it not of more importance that we should have uniformity in nomen- 
clature than that I should have my own way? 

If any teachers of English desire to look further into this vexed ques- 
tion of varying grammatical terms, they will find an interesting article 
in the Philadelphia Teacher, written by Principal McMullin of the 
Longfellow High School; or, if they will address me, I shall be glad to 
send reprints of my Educational Review article of 1910. 

The gravity of the present situation may be suggested by the follow- 
ing statements: At the present time, in twenty-five English grammar 
texts there are ten different names for the use of good in the sentence 
“He is good,” and eighteen different names for the use of red in the 
sentence ‘‘We painted our barn red.’”’ Other names vary in much the 
same proportion. Is it any wonder that our students do not know 


English grammar ? 
C. R. Rounps 
West Division HicH ScHOooL 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


VOCATIONAL THEMES 


The English department of the Grand Rapids High School hopes 
it has found a means of solving the vital problem of preparing students 
for their vocations in life through a system of themes taken up in its 
classes. Such theme subjects as ‘‘ My Three Wishes,” “ My Ancestors,” 
“My Church,” “ My Easiest Studies” in the first year, give the teacher 
an idea of the child’s environment, his resources, and his natural gifts. 
In the second half-year the theme subjects, “‘Three Elements of Success,” 
“Why Marshall Field Succeeded,” bring out those qualities which lead 
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to success in life. This work is followed in the next year by exposition, 
preferably oral, of the duties, pay, hours of work, chances for rising, in 
the various vocations, especially in those open to people leaving high 
school at the end of the second year. During the third year each 
student writes on the vocation which he wishes to make his life-work 
and reads the life of some man great in that vocation. In such themes 
as, “Why I Choose Dartmouth,” the student who plans to go to college 
gives his reasons for thinking that particular college will fit him best 
for his life-work. In the last year is emphasized what has been brought 
out as much as possible all through the course, the ideals of service to 
the church, the city, the state. “The Citizen’s Duty to the Social 
Settlement,” “‘The Obligations of Democracy,” are examples of theme 
subjects. Not only does this plan offer a satisfactory method of voca- 
tional guidance but a practical means of ethical training; so it not only 
prevents the fitting of square pegs into round holes but sets ideals 


of “‘squareness’’ too. 
MartTHA E. 
HicH OOL 
Granp Rapips, MIcu. 


ORAL THEMES 

I want to indorse strongly what has been said today with regard to 
the value of oral themes. We have done this work successfully for 
three years. We alternate oral with written themes, saving by this 
plan much of the time and strength expended in correcting papers, for 
the vital work of the classroom. The pupils select subjects based upon 
their experiences, or suggested by class discussions, or from current 
events. Sometimes, to stimulate interest, the class is allowed to choose 
a committee to make a program and assign the topics. In this case the 
teacher becomes one of the audience, delegating her authority to the 
committee. 

The oral theme is not intended as a substitute for the written. It 
has its own value. It has been said that every recitation should be an 
oral theme. It should be, but is it? I do not believe the average 
pupil recites in well-developed paragraphs; alas! not always in well- 
developed sentences. Certainly this method will give greater fluency. 
It develops the critical faculty. Reckless vocabularies and grammatical 
lapses are matters of greater enormity if followed by a gleam of amuse- 
ment in two score of eyes facing the speaker. The legitimate desire 
to acquit herself well before the class puts the speaker on her mettle. She 
must make her point, and make it as telling as possible, for her class- 
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mates are quick, often more ruthless than the instructor, in detecting 
a weakness. But if properly directed, they are quick to discern the 
fine points. 

I believe that oral themes furnish excellent training for clear, forcible 
thinking, and expression shorn of non-essentials. 


ELIzABETH GRAEME BARBOUR 
Grrts HicH ScHOOL 


Ky. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


Oral composition and class-correction are good means of improving 
written composition, but the time will never come when careful correc- 
tion of papers is unnecessary. However, effective and economical 
methods will do a great deal to reduce the number of errors and so make 
the correction of compositions easier. By drawing up a list of cautions 
based on the errors actually made by preceding speakers and discussing 
these as a forewarning before the first composition is assigned, the com- 
moi errors may be reduced to a minimum. By keeping his essays on 
file during the semester, and through the whole period of his attendance 
at school, a pupil comes to realize the importance of each exercise and 
to do his best work on it. A means to help him correct his individual 
mistakes is to make the necessary corrections in his essays and require 
him to explain in his next exercise why the corrections were necessary, 
writing rules, definitions, or discussions. The gain is great enough to 
warrant the labor. 


Mrs. Henry Hvutst 
ScHooi 


Granp Rapips, MIc#. 


VITALIZING LITERATURE STUDY 


I heartily approve of the attitude taken in a large part of the dis- 
cussion today, that our chief thought should be about how to teach 
correct and effective speaking and writing. All that I have had in mind 
on that subject, however, has been admirably said by other speakers. 
As a kind of supplement to our discussion, I may perhaps be permitted 
to offer two specific suggestions for vitalizing the work in literature. 

It is a well-known fact that no description in words, however perfect 
it may be from a literary standpoint, will convey to the mind of the 
reader any definite image, unless he has previously had some sense- 
impression which may serve as a means of interpretation. In spite of 
this fact, too many of us continue to ask our pupils to read literature 
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about places and events about which they have no images, and we are 
astonished that they find the reading dull. It is obviously impossible 
to travel with our pupils in order to give them the necessary sense- 
impressions. But the next best thing is possible in most schools—the 
use of the lantern. It is surprising how few English teachers, even 
in schools where a good lantern is at hand, ever think of its value in 
their work. I have seen a class spend a week or more on Irving’s sketch 
of Westminster Abbey and come from the work without images, but 
with a keen sense of weariness. Such waste of time is folly, and such 
blunting of the taste for literature is crime. A single day for the read- 
ing and an hour with a lantern and a few good slides would have been 
much more effective. 

Another brief suggestion. We are well aware of the educational 
value of the acted play. Many of us, for the sake of our students, have 
taken advantage of the work of the Coburn Players, or of the Greet 
Players, to give the classic drama a vital intrepretation which would 
otherwise have been impossible. The smaller schools cannot use these 
large companies. A very acceptable substitute is at hand, however, 
in the professional reader. I doubt not that many here can remember 
when some bit of great literature was first vitalized for them by an 
adequate reading. Not all English teachers are good readers, and even 
if they were, the classroom routine, the familiarity of constant associa- 
tion, and the garish light of day are not conducive to inspirational 
readings. It would seem desirable, then, that Mr. Coburn’s suggestion 
for a dramatic league among the colleges and universities be extended 
to the smaller schools. It might there take the form of a league that 
should employ a reader who could spend a few days as many times a 
year as desirable in each school, interpreting some of the world’s great 
literature. 

This suggestion may possibly have little interest for English teachers 
in large schools where the pupils have the advantage of good plays and 
good public readings. For the smaller schools it would be an excellent 
innovation. 

VincIL CAREY COULTER 

State NoRMAL SCHOOL 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


NO HERO 


The stereopticon has proved a very useful adjunct to my work in 
interesting pupils in the home surroundings of an author or in illus- 
trating a book or play. It certainly makes things very clear to them; 
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too much so, perhaps, for sometimes it tears down ideals we would like 
to keep. 

During our study of Arthur’s knights in “The Idylls of the King,” 
I showed several illustrations of Lancelot. We had previously dwelt 
at some length on the heroism and bravery of this knight, for most 
children are very fond of him. When the first picture was shown, they 
saw a bearded man, marred with the scars of many battles. I felt, even 
in the dim light, a perceptible movement among the students, and I 
said, “Is this your idea of Lancelot ?” 

With one voice, several answered, “No!” And one boy added: 


**He’s too old to be a hero!” 


Mary NEWELL EATON 
ScHooi 


Granp Rapips, MIcH. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE DECEMBER MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English held in Boston, Saturday morning, December 9, the theme 
discusssed was ‘‘Composition.” 

The first paper, which appears in full in the January Leaflet of the 
Association, was presented by Professor William Allan Neilson, of 
Harvard University, under the title of “The Teacher of Composition.” 
Professor Neilson feels that the composition teacher is at present very 
much overworked, and cannot continue to bring to his task the freshness 
and the enthusiasm which effective teaching demands. He therefore 
urges that all English departments should resist the tendency to separate 
the literature-teaching staff from the composition-teaching staff and 
then throw the heavier burden upon the latter group. He suggests 
various other devices, such as the free use of the wastebasket, and a 
decrease in the quantity of written work required, as appropriate 
methods of further relief. 

Professor Neilson was followed by Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, of the 
Hartford Public High School, whose views were found to be in practical 
accord with Professor Neilson’s. Mr. Hitchcock’s paper presented 
twelve very concise and practical suggestions for economically dis- 
posing of composition work. He finds the use of the composition note- 
book particularly effective. It allows the teacher to see continually 
the growth of the student’s powers, and encourages the severe self- 
criticism of the pupil. 

Miss Dorothy Waldo, of the Brookline High School, next presented 
the merits of ‘Oral Composition.” The continued demand for effective 
and correct speech in successful endeavor everywhere justifies the 
effort which the schools are now making to raise the standards in oral 
expression. 

The closing paper of the session was presented by Miss Catherine 
Maher, of Providence. She emphasized the need of careful work on the 
structural side of the written composition. In illustration she presented 
various outlines which her pupils had made out in preparing for the 
work of actually writing the theme. She strongly recommended the 
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method of class-outline. Select some suitable subject for a theme and 
spend the recitation period in having the class work out together the 
selection and order of the topics. 

There were two important items of business. The Association 
voted to appoint a committee to encourage the formation of Round 
Table centers. While Boston is admittedly the best place for the Asso- 
ciation to hold its meetings, other places in New England can increase 
their professional interest by organizing the English work and securing 
speakers recommended by the Association. Mr. Samuel Thurber, of 
the Technical High School at Newton, Miss Dorothy Waldo, of Brook- 
line, and Professor H. G. Pearson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, were appointed on this committee. 

The Association also decided to accept membership in the National 
Council of English Teachers recently organized in Chicago. It was 
felt that large possibilities for good were resting in the new organization, 
and that New England ought to co-operate in the work. 

The secretary of the Association has just prepared a list of Leaflets 
which the Association has published. A large number of these are 
available for distribution at five cents each, and may be secured from 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, Newton, Mass. The Association wishes to give 
wide publicity to the fact that anyone outside of New England may 
become a member on payment of one dollar annually. All members 
receive the monthly Leaflet. The editor of the Leaflet will gladly 
consider for possible publication any manuscripts dealing in a helpful 
way with any English problem. 

CHARLES SWAIN Tuomas, Editor 

Newton, MAss. 


ORGANIZATION OF A STATE ASSOCIATION IN INDIANA 


The first annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Teachers of 
English was held in Indianapolis on November to and 11. Heretofore 
the English teachers had met only as a loosely organized section of the 
State Teachers Association. At the recent meeting a society was 
formed under a constitution designed to give the necessary permanence 
to the organization to make it effective. One hundred and seventy 
teachers were present and much enthusiasm was created. The speakers 
were Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, the eminent actor, President W. L. 
Bryan, of Indiana University, Professor F. N. Scott, of the University 
of Michigan, and Miss Adelaide Baylor, from the state department of 
education. Mr. Robertson spoke upon “English Pronunciation.” In 
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the course of his delightful talk he declared the cause of poor pro- 
nunciation to be ignorance, affectation, and indifference. The charm 
and value of his address lay in the fine standard of oral expression that 
he set before this body of teachers from all parts of the state by his own 
simple but beautiful speech. 

Professor Scott discussed some ideals in teaching composition, and 
incidentally took issue with the recent utterance of Professor Louns- 
bury in Harper’s Magazine. 

On November 10, the Association held a dinner, which furnished 
a pleasant opportunity for promoting fellowship among the members. 
Such dinners will be a regular feature of the annual meetings. 

The officers elected for the following year were: President, W. W. 
Livengood, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Lilian Brownfield, South 
Bend; Secretary-Treasurer, Odessa Zeis, Wabash; Editor, L. A. Pit- 
tenger, Bloomington; Member of Executive Committee, Adelaide 
Baylor, Indianapolis; Chairman of the Research Committee, N. W. 
Barnes, Greencastle; Chairman of the Publicity Committee, A. L. 


Murray, Richmond. 
E. H. Kemper McComp 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE ILLINOIS MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Urbana, November 24, in connection with the 
annual High School Conference at the University of Illinois. 

At the morning session, Mr. C. M. McConn, of the University, 
reported the results of an investigation of high-school pupils’ prefer- 
ences in literature. Members of 209 classes were asked to rank the 
books they had read the previous semester in the order of their liking 
for them. In all 21,684 decisions were made, and the averages for the 
various books computed. Of the 41 books mentioned, Dickens’ Tale 
of Two Cities ranked highest. A full account of the investigation will 
appear in the Bulletin of the Association, which may be obtained of 
Professor Harry G. Paul, Urbana, Ill. Mr. McConn has been asked to 
pursue his investigation among college students. 

Problems for next year were proposed by Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the 
Farragut High School in Chicago. The Association voted to approach 
recent high-school graduates with questions regarding the adequacy 
of their training in English to meet actual demands. A number of 
leading associations will join in this work, and the results will be made 
generally available through the National Council. 
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The afternoon session was devoted to the College-Entrance Require- 
ments. Professor J. F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College, reported 
upon the work of the Committee of the English Round Table of the 
National Education Association. He pointed out that over half the 
college students of the country come from the Middle West, and hence 
that that section is deeply concerned in the matter of the entrance 
requirements, for the pupils who wish to go to college largely determine 
the course for all. The final report of this committee will appear in 
the English Journal for February. 

Miss Caroline M. Rice, of the Central High School in Peoria, 
explained what use is made in that school of the material suggested in 
the reports of the Uniform Conference. She showed how the books 
named in the lists of the Conference may be arranged in a course, and 
declared for some study of more modern books. The daily reading 
habits of the pupils must be touched. 

Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College, declared that the 
high schools must accept the responsibility of working out an effective 
English course. Pupils should be sensitized to the beautiful in life 
and art, they should be taught to think, and they should learn to express 
themselves with a fair degree of clearness and accuracy, both in speech 
and in writing. 

The officers elected were: President, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Teachers College; Secretary, Edward C. Baldwin, University of 
Illinois; Chairman of the Executive Committee, John M. Clapp, Lake 
Forest College. 


REVIEWS 


GRAMMAR FOR TEACHERS 


The usual textbook in grammar, which aims to be as elementary as 
possible, fails to solve some of the puzzles that an inquisitive class is 
likely to ask. The teacher himself, having no satisfactory authority, 
and unable to think out all the relationships of a sentence beyond the 
average degree of complexity, or, perhaps, unable to reduce his thinking 
to terms comprehensible to his class, too often falls into illogical or 
arbitrary decisions, which result in confusion both to him and his pupils. 
The causes of this situation appear to be two: first, the teacher has 
probably been trained in the old style of grammar, in which form was a 
matter of major, and function a matter of minor, importance; and 
second, the teacher has no authoritative book from which he can get 
the more correct functional point of view, and at the same time obtain 
a modern discussion of the problems of syntax, especially those not 
treated in the usual elementary text. The need of a class of books to 
meet the situation is, therefore, apparent, and is being met—books 
less formidable in bulk than the Goold Brown grammar, and more 
modern in point of view. Miss Leonard’s' endeavor is worthy of high 
commendation. She has not written a school text, but has treated 
syntax in a manner suitable for teachers and advanced students, and has 
aimed to give the best modern thought on the subject. While the book 
is valuable for the information it imparts, it will be highly serviceable 
also in weakening what remains of the old reliance upon form (witness 
the matter of the “case” of nouns), and in strengthening the conception 
of English grammar as the science of thought-relationships. 

Cyrus LAuroN Hooper 


CuHIcAGoO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Curcaco ILL, 


Grammar and Its Reasons, for Students and Teachers of the English Tongue, 
By Mary Hatt Leonarp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1910. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Essentials of Exposition and Argument. By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. $0.90. 
A text for high-school classes. To be commended for its use of modern material. 
The New Criticism. By J. E. SprncaArn. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1911. Pp. v+35. 
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Grammar and Its Reasons. By M.H. Leonarp. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1910. Pp. 375. $1.50 net. 

Reviewed elsewhere in these columns. 

New Composition and Rhetoric. By Ropert Herrick and Linpsay Topp 
Damon. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1911. Pp. 508. $1.00. 

A popular book revised. 

The Rhetorical Principles of Narration. By Carrot Lewis Maxcy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. $1.25. 

Biography, history, and fiction are treated, but the emphasis is upon the novel 
and the short story. 

English. Book I. By Etvrra DAnteEL CABELL and VirGINIA WINCHESTER 
FREEMAN. Chicago: William F. Roberts Co., 1911. Pp. 206. 

English. Book II. By Etvrra DANtTEL CABELL and VIRGINIA WINCHESTER 
FREEMAN. Chicago: William F. Roberts Co., 1911. Pp. 308. 

This new series for the elementary schools will be reviewed later. 

Selections from Robert Louis Stevenson. By Henry SEMEL CANBY and FREDER- 
IcK Erastus Prerce. New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xxi+457. 

Done with taste and discretion. The volume will make Stevenson accessible for 
class-study. Contents: Introduction; Letters; The Amateur Emigrant; Essays; 
Father Damien; Stories. 

A Study of Versification. By BRraNpER Matruews. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., ro11. $1.25. 

A companion volume to the author’s well-known Study of the Drama. 

English Versification. By James WILSON Bricut and RaymMonp D. MILLER. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. 166. $0.80. 

Narrative and Lyric Poems for Students. By S. S. Sewarp, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. xv+512. 

Far better than Palgrave for boys and girls. To be reviewed in a later number. 
Primer. By James H. VAN SICKLE and WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, assisted 

by Frances JENKINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. 127. 

Illustrated. 

First Reader. By James H. VAN SICKLE and WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., rorz. 
Pp. 128. Illustrated. 

Second Reader. By James H. VAN SICKLE and WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 
Pp. 192. Illustrated. $0. 40. 

Third Reader. By JAMES H. VAN SICKLE and WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., rorr. 
Pp. 256. Illustrated. $0.50. 

A; First Reader. By CLARENCE F. CARROLL and Saran C. Brooks. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 144. Illustrated. 
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A Second Reader. By CLARENCE F. CARROLL and SARAH C. Brooks. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 168. Illustrated. 


A Third Reader. By CLARENCE F. CARROLL and SaraH C. Brooks. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 224. Illustrated. 

Tommy Tinker’s Book. By Mary Frances BLAISDELL. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1911. Pp. 177. Illustrated. $0.60 net. 

Little Plays for Little People. By Marton I. Noyes and BLancue H. Ray. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. vi+121. Illustrated. $0.35. 

One Thousand Books for Children. By PENRHYN W. CoussENs. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., torr. Pp. xx+224. 


A very good list for general reading. The titles are arranged according to the 
ages of the children for whom they are thought to be best suited, and there are special 
lists on myths, nature-study, handicraft, Bible stories, poetry, and “supplementary 
reading.” There is an index of titles and one of authors. 


A Child’s Book of Stories. Selected and arranged by PENRHYN W. CoussENs. 
Illustrated by Jesste Witcox New York: Duffield & Co., 1911. 
Pp. 463. 


One of the best collections of the old stories available. The large print and beauti- 
ful pictures make the book a handsome addition to the child’s library. 


The Tudor Drama. By C. F. Tucker Brooke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1911. Pp. 46r. 

“A history of the English national drama to the retirement of Shakespeare.” 

A First Book in English Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast and Percy 
VAN Dyke SHELLY. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. 497. 
More of biography and less of criticism than its predecessors. 

The Elementary Course in English: A Syllabus for Teachers. By James 
FLeminc Hosic. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. 
150. $0.82. 

The New Composition-Rhetoric. By Frep Newton Scott and JosEepx VIL- 
LIERS DENNEY. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1911. Pp. 468. 

The best features of the excellent Composition-Rhetoric and Composition- 

Literature in a single volume. 

American Public Addresses. By JosepH VILLIERS DENNEY. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1910. 

A College Course in Writing from Models. By FRANCES CAMPBELL BERKELEY. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., r910. Pp. 478. 


One of the best collections of prose for study in composition classes available. 
Excellent questions and suggestions for study and writing are included. 
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